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One fair morning in the month of flowers and sunshine, 
‘ resplendent June,’ inthe year 18—, (but let that pass, no matter 
about settling exactly the chronology of the events I am about 
to record), | saw my baggage carelessly tossed on board a 
steam-boat lying at Albany, and as carelessly stepping in after 
it, found myself in the midst of a throng of my fellow-beings— 
men, women, children. It was in truth a various group—fit 
subject for the study of the philosopher, or pen of the poet, 
and therefore full of attractions to a young fellow like myself, in 
the first flush of manhood—with, it may be, hardly enough of 
philosophy, and a little more than enough of poetry in his 
composition. 

Among the ladies were bright eyes, and rosy cheeks, grace- 
ful forms, and snowy hands, hair of every hue, from glossy jet 
black, to the rich, golden, glowing tinge ; the lofty tread, the 
queenly air—all, all the bright array of female loveliness. Ab! 
how my heart throbbed, as my eye glanced from grace to grace; 
but it fixed at last on one ;—the rest indeed were fair, but they 
were only beauties of the earth—she looked as if she had just 
descended from a purer world than ours. Shall I attempt to 
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describe her ? no, for I am sure I should not succeed. How 
often a beautiful conception fills the mind, and burning thoughts 
seem ready to give it birth ; we strive to embody the bright 
vision—to clothe these thoughts in words, and then we feel 
that language is cold and passionless. Besides, it was a some- 
thing indescribable which charmed me ;—though she were 
passing fair, it was not that—though her fine forehead and elo- 
quent eye spoke ‘a soul within,’ it was not that; perhaps it 
was the halo which pure and heavenly thoughts shed about her 
face,—its chastened, peaceful expression,—the quiet resigna- 
tion written there. 

She put away the dark curls which rested upon her forehead, 
looked wistfully and sadly towards the far west, and then with 
a feeble step retired to the cabin. 

Mine was a journey of pleasure. I landed at Hudson, as- 
cended the hills, Joitered in the vallies, and gathered fossils, 
and mosses, and flowers, while wandering on amidst picturesque 
scenery, towards my ultimate destination, a beautiful village in 
the western part of Massachusetts. In this way I contrived to 
while away more than four days, in travelling some thirty miles. 
The morning of the fifth, however, found me set down at the 
village ino, and shaking hands most cordially with my old 
college friend, Dr. Wallace. 

Charles Wallace was a fine fellow—a little too sensitive, 
perhaps, to elbow his way through a rough world ; and too 
generous and disinterested to make a fortune in it,—but he was 
a fine fellow, nevertheless. I never discovered that he had a 
fault ; yet there were not wanting those who preferred serious 
charges against him. They said he did not give himself up, 
heart and soul, to his profession—that there were other studies 
and pursuits which he loved better—that Scott, and More, and 
Edgeworth, or some other of the constellation of gifted writers 
who have shone upon our favored age, were found in his hands 
quite as often as his medical books:—it was clear, therefore, 
that his reading was too various, too extensive. Then his 
benevolence knew no limits— it embraced the whole family of 
man. ‘To whatever promised the melioration, the advancement, 
the moral improvement of society, he gave the whole weight of 
his influence, the entire energies of his soul. He did not wait 
to see whether the scheme were popular ; whether the rich and 
powerful deigned to accord it their approbation; nor even, 
whether his own friends and patrons supported it—he only 
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asked, Is it right ? is it best ? will it do good? and then he 
acted. No matter if the world was all against him; no matter 
if the finger of scorn was raised, and the tongue of ridicule let 
loose—he swerved not from duty. 

‘Now this will never do,’ said a neighbor of Wallace’s, a 
shrewd observer, but a mere man of the world, to me one day, 
while we were discussing his character, ‘ this will never do. 
We must bend to the breeze—we must swim with the current. 
Public opinion is all powerful—we must respect it, we must 
yield to it.’ 

‘ Whether right or wrong ?” said I. 

‘Why ye—no—not quite so bad as that either. But is it 
wise for a young fellow like Wallace, who has friends and 
fortune to‘make for himself, to set up his own peculiar notions, 
and obstinately abide by them, in the very teeth of public 
opinion ?’ 

‘ Certainly not, if the only merit of these notions is, that 
they are his.’ . 

‘Oh! I am not going to discuss the merit of these notions— 
they may be true, they may be false. But is it prudent for 
him to stand by them so stoutly whenever they are attacked ? 
would it not be much more for his interest to disclaim or soften 
them down a little, when he finds they are giving offence ? or, 
if he cannot bring himself to do that, just say nothing at all 
about them ?’ 

‘ Why, if his interest ought to be paramount to every other 
consideration, perhaps it would. But what are those peculiar 
notions of which you are talking ?” 

‘Oh! they are all about doing good—about making the 
world wiser, and better, and happier. ‘The temperance cause, 
for instance—Wallace was among the very first who enlisted in 
the service ; and a most efficient recruit he proved—he urged, 
and argued, and implored, as if his very life depended upon 
success.” 

‘And he probably felt that much more than his life did 
depend upon it.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,’ rejoined the gentleman, with a slight curl of 
the lip. ‘I profess no sympathy with this disinterested and 
universal benevolence. I think if a man takes care of himself, 
and his own family, pays his minister’s tax, and school tax, and 
a good round sum for the support of the poor in his own town, 
he does all the good that can reasonably be asked of him. 
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Now I cannot conceive of what possible consequence it is to 
Wallace, or you, or me, whether our neighbor drinks brandy, 
or lets it alone, treats his family cruelly or kindly, pampers or 
starves them, clothes them in satin or in rags—let every one, 
say I, manage his own affairs in his own way. Then what 
need of getting up a crusade against the poor southern planters; 
what is it to me whether they raise their sugar’ and cotton by 
free, or slave labor, if I get enough of each cheap and good ? 
And what is it to ine whether the African be bond or free, toil 
willingly, and for sufficient remuneration, or by compulsion, and 
without hope of reward. I cannot right him—if he is wronged, 
Jet him right himself.’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ I replied, ‘all these things are nothing 
to us, if we do not belong to the great brotherhood of man ; 
and even if we do, they need be nothing to us, provided we can 
entirely get rid of feeling and conscience.’ 

The gentleman whistled and walked away, and I was left to 
muse upon the varieties of human character. But the desire 
to record this gentleman’s singular opinions, has tempted me 
from the legitimate object of my story. 

Wallace’s welcome was such as hearts of deep feeling alone 
know how to give. Time’s sands, transmuted to ‘ diamond 
sparks,’ wasted rapidly, while we lived over again our happy 
college days. But at the striking of the village clock, Wallace 
looked at his watch, and said with an air of embarrassment which 
puzzled me, for I could see no reason for it, ‘ I have a patient 
to visit this morning. Will you accompany .ne, or shall [ leave 
you here to amuse yourself as you may, amongst my miscella- 
neous volumes ?’ 

‘Oh! I will go with you,’ I said, ‘if you will permit me. 
I love to study human nature, you know ; and in the chamber 
of sickness I shall view it in a new form.’ 

‘In a new form to you, my dear friend,’ replied Wallace, 
with a sad smile. ‘ You, as yet, have studied only the poetry 
of our being—the gushing fountain of affection—the pure 
stream of benevolence—the tenderness, and truth, and delicacy 
of female character—happily, you know little of vice in its 
unhallowed haunts, and less, much less of the ten thousand 
forms of suffering. Oh! my dear Wilton, how often my 
heart grows sick at the physical and mental anguish I am com- 

elled to witness, and cannot relieve. But the lady we are to 
visit,’ he added, after a pause, ‘ is not very ill ; we shall find 
her, I hope, in the parlor with her mother.’ ! 
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* The patient then is a lady, and young—perhaps beautiful 
—happy Wallace!’ My wayward tongue was always be- 
traying me into indiscretions ; these few foolish words touched 
a too sensitive chord in the heart of my friend,—he did not 
say so indeed, but I had long since learned to read the language 
of his expressive face. He took my arm silently, and silently 
we pursued our walk—for I was conscience stricken, and Wal- 
face lost to all things save the object of it. 

What means that varying color, and unsteady step? thought 
I, as a servant answered our summons and showed us through 
the hall. But I had no time to speculate about it, for the par- 
lor door was thrown open, and I found my eyes again resting 
upon the beautiful being whose image had, for the last few 
days, mingled alike with my visions by night, and thoughts by 
day. It was no illusion—there she stood by the open window, 
gathering a cluster of roses which grew beside it, the very per- 
sonification of a young poet’s day-dream. A brief greeting 
passed and then she bared her wrist, and held it out to my 
friend with a smile—such a smile—he pressed it with light and 
trembling fingers. 

‘Tam better to-day,’ she said as she bent her calm, yet 
tender eye upon the agitated countenance of Wallace. 

‘ Much, much better,’ said the mother, rising and approach- 
ing them. ‘ You see there is scarcely a perceptible flush in 
her cheeks to-day, and her pulse moves so equally and pla- 
cidly ;—she is surely much better.’ There was an imploring 
and appealing earnestness in her look and tone, which seemed 
to say, ‘ Oh do not dash my hopes.’ 

‘She ts better,’ Wallace ‘replied, withdrawing his fingers 
from the pulse, which till now he had continued to count, and 
raising his eyes, radiant with new-born bope, to Mrs. Clinton’s 
face, * decidedly better. All the threatening symptoms seem 
allayed as if by magic ; the pulse moves regularly, the nervous 
excitability is quieted, the feverish blood which yesterday 
flushed the cheek, to-day moves in a healthful current through 
the veins. I cannot account for it; I hardly dare trust the 
evidence of my senses.’ 

‘Yet you may, you safely may,’ said the invalid smiling. 
‘The words mother, home, and a heart at ease, will sufficiently 
account for it; you, even you, Charles, know not all their 
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‘ Then I have seen Mary Clinton,’ said I, as the door closed 
after us. 

‘You have seen Mrs. Stanley, Frank,’ replied my friend, 
almost in a tone of reproach. 

‘Yes, Charles, but | cannot bear to think of her by that 
name ;—Mary Clinton draws around it so many precious and 
long-cherished associations.—Ah! how I loved in our college 
days to sit beside you, and listen as you poured forth your full 
heart in her praise ; while with the devoted affection of a young 
and trusting heart, you declared, that for her you could joy- 
fully sacrifice all save your duty.’ 

‘But why press this subject now, dear Wilton? I have 
never dared to dwell upon it, to reason about it; for all the 
powers of my mind, all the active duties of life, even the com- 
mand of virtue, has sometimes failed to put down thoughts, 
regrets that ’ he stopped, withdrew his arm from mine, 
and walked more rapidly onward. 

Wallace had from boyhood been the companion, guardian, 
and guide of Mary Clinton. His mother’s neat little cottage 
stood within a few paces of Mr. Clinton’s more stately resi- 
dence ; and similarity of tastes and pursuits, joined to con- 
stant and kindly intercourse, awakened, between Mrs. Wallace 
and Mrs. Clinton, a friendship of no ordinary character. 
Charles was a few years older than Mary, and while the ladies 
sat, or walked together, Mrs. Clinton, with perfect confidence, 
often consigned her to his care. He first guided her infant 
footsteps to the village school-house, and watched over her 
while there, with the tenderness of an elder brother. She flew 
to him with all her little troubles—if the sum would not prove, 
or the place could not be found upon the map, or a little girl 
had treated her unkindly,—no matter what the grievance, she 
looked to Charles for sympathy and assistance, and both were 
always ready for her. ‘The master’s gentlest rebuke, seemed 
harsh to him, if addressed to Mary ; the most reasonable 
restraint cruel, if she were to submit to it; even the fresh 
summer breeze that displaced her bright auburn curls, seemed 

to him to ‘visit her cheek too roughly.’ Poor fellow! he 

would, if he could, have shielded her from the slightest touch 
of sorrow. 

Well, time sped on in this unrestrained and happy intercourse, 

till Mary was sent to a seminary in a distant city, and Charles 

left his mother’s house to toil and earn his way, unassisted, 
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through the field of science. At college we were class-mates, 
and room-mates, and very soon friends and confidants ; for he 
had that about him which won all hearts. Even in these early 
days he was remarkable for high and holy principle, an almost 
total absence of selfishness, pure, unyielding, uncompromising 
integrity, an earnest, nay, a passionate desire to do good, to 
make himself useful in the world, and a modesty that shrunk 
from notice with almost girlish sensitiveness—those rare and 
characteristic traits of his after life. This dislike to be made 
the subject of observation was so great, that the kind encour- 
agement and praise of his friends seemed to give him pain ; 
and in all indifferent things he yielded his own opinions, con- 
veniences, and preferences, not merely because courtesy and 
Christian meekness demanded it, but because he shrunk from 
collision with any human being. Indeed it was only when 
defending the great principles of right, or urging some import- 
ant duty, that he forgot his diffidence and the eyes which were 
upon him, and went on with an eloquence and power that bent 
for the moment all hearts to his purpose. 

Wallace often said to me, while we sat together in our room, 
discussing with the light-hearted enthusiasm and sanguine 
hopes of young hearts, our future plans and destinies, ‘ Among 
the ten thousand worldly objects for which men live, and toil, and 
struggle, I have three, only three; but they are absorbing ones. 
To their attainment I would devote all the talent, energy, and 
influence which my Father in heaven has given, or may give 
me, provided I can do so in obedience to‘ his will.’ 

I well remember my light response the first time he made 
this declaration, and the shame and contrition I felt when he 
answered me. ‘ You then have three darling objects in view,’ 
I said ; ‘all of them no doubt worthy your head and heart. 
Well, I frankly own I have but one, a noble one, though,—to 
make myself a name in the world; for that I would live, for 
that I would almost be willing to ‘die. Now as freely name 
your three, and then we will fairly weigh their worth against 
this one of mine.’ 

‘My first object, Frank, is to fulfil my duty to my mother— 
to scatter flowers in the path of her who has been to me a 
guardian angel ; my second to do good to my fellow beings ; 
and my third ’__here followed a pause so long, that I said, 
somewhat impatiently, ‘ Well, Charles, what is it ?’ 

‘ A selfish one ; therefore it ought to be, and must be sub- 
ordinate to the others. Yet how hard to subdue the rebellious 
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passions, to discipline the wayward heart, and guide it on in 
the ‘ strait and narrow way.’ 

‘To me,’ I said ‘ this is impossible, quite, quite impossible. 
But you, Wallace, seem to choose the right, and do the right, 
without effort, just as if it were a matter of course.’ 

‘You think so, dear Wilton, because you cannot look into the 
heart and see the struggles there. This object which reason, 
principle, and conscience tell me, should be a subordinate one, 
often pleads for pre-eminence, and my treacherous inclination 
brings forward most specious arguments in support of the 
claim : a deep, and I believe just sense of duty, early im- 
planted by my mother’s teachings and exampl«, alone saves 
my virtue from yielding in the struggle. For their own sakes 
I care little for wealth or fame ; yet my spirit often yearns to 
cast aside every restraint which impedes my onward course to 
win the glittering baubles, because in the world’s eye, their 
possession seems necessary to render me worthy her to whom 
my heart is too entirely, too devotedly given up.’ 

‘ Pardon me, Wallace, but this really does seem like being 
over scrupulous. How can you be too entirely, too devotedly 
attached to Mary, if she be as worthy as you think her.’ 

‘ Simply, dear Wilton, because there is One worthy of all 
love, all devotion, who has said ‘ Give me thy heart.’ ¢ Thou 
shalt’ love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.’ But I have yet another 
reason. Whatever earthly object engrosses the thoughts, en- 
tices the spirit rising to heaven, back again to earth, and solicits 
us to stray from the path of duty, it is clear has too strong a 
hold: of the affections, and should be watched, and, as far as 
may be, repressed. Over-scrupulous! you will in your turn 
pardon me, I hope ; the term so applied, seems to me a sole- 
cism. Now, in the Book, which you, as well as I, acknowledge 
should be a rule of life, I find many such exhortations as these: 
¢ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on the earth,’ ‘ Love not 
the world, nor the things of the world ;’ but not an intimation 
that we may be over-scrupulous, or over-watchful, in guarding 
against, and subduing this love for the world, and desire for 
its treasures.’ 

‘It is even so ; therefore, I give it up. Really, Wallace, 
there is little gained by arguing with you ; for it is so seldom 
one can catch you in the wrong; and even if one does, by 
some rare chance, you are so ready to acknowledge it, that 
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there is no triumph in victory. Now this one object of my 
life, the merit of which I proposed to weigh with yours,—I 
foresee your first question will be ‘ what is it worth ?’ and I 
shall be obliged to answer just nothing at all,—so again I shall 
be found in the wrong.’ 

Wallace smiled. ‘ Why the fame of a Paul, a Howard, a 
Martyn, a Wilberforce, so far as it stimulates others to follow 
where they have led, certainly is worth something. But what 
is the fame of a Cesar, a Buonaparte, or a Byron worth ? 

‘ Less than nothing, Charles ; therefore, for its own sake, I 
will seek fame no longer. Usefulness, henceforward, shall be 
my motto, as it is yours; and if fame come through that 
medium it shall be welcome ; if not, I will try to live without 
it.’ 

‘But if you meet with opposition and obloquy, what then ?’ 
asked Wallace. 

‘Why, you, I suppose would say, they shall be welcome 
too—but I have not enough of the spirit of a martyr for that.’ 

‘Yet there is a principle deep and strong enough to sustain 
us through all trials.’ 

Here the conversation ended, and here I will return to the 
story from which the delineation of my friend’s character has 
again tempted me. 

Wallace in due time left college, and commenced the study 
of medicine with the physician of his native village, He lived 
with his mother, and again saw Mary every day ; ; yet months 
passed and his shrinking sensitive spirit and perhaps a fear that 
she might think him presumptuous and mercenary, still sealed 
his lips: but this could not always last. One fair summer 
morning, while Mary’s hand rested upon his arm, as_ they 
paused in their walk, to look at the bright, beautiful river, 
sparkling and glancing in the sunbeams like fluid diamonds, the 
long-treasured, long-hidden secret of his love, burst from his 
lips. How she received it I may not tell—I may not interpret 
the language of her drooping eye, and glowing cheek.—It is 
enough for the reader to know, that Wallace went to his mother’s 
cottage that morning, a happy man; and Mary as she sought 
the sanctuary of her own room, felt, that henceforward, life 
would be to her bright as a dream of fairy-land. 

The visual organ of lovers, we believe is rarely clear enough 
to look at life as it 7s; a successful one, sees only cloudless 
skies, golden suns, and a pathway strewed with roses ; one 
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unsuccessful, beholds nothing but thorns and briers through all 
the road, and darkness and storms around him. Just as if a sin- 
gle good granted or withheld, could ‘ cast the color of our fate,’ 
—as if the heart could hold but one object, throb with but one 
emotion, respond to but one sentiment—as if this wide world 
arrayed in its drapery of beauty, its thousand and ten thousand 
innocent delights, its duties and its charities, its joys and sor- 
rows, were as nothing compared with the half-worshipped idol! 
But, perhaps, it is hardly worth while to combat the delusion, 
for it is the delusion of young hearts alone, and soon passes 
away. 

‘You know, my dear child,’ said Mrs. Clinton, in reply to 
Mary’s communication, as she bent towards her and kissed her 
blushing cheek, ‘ that Charles from infancy has been to me as 
a son, and almost my first ‘earthly wish is to see him indeed 
one ; but my approbation will avail little unless I can win your 
father’s.’ 

‘ My father! Oh, surely he will not hinder the happiness 
of his child.’ 

Mrs. Clinton sighed ; she would not impart her misgiving 
to Mary ; she could not bear to dash her hopes. ‘1 will go 
to him, dearest,’ she said ; ‘it is best that I should speak to 
him first about it.’ * 

‘And so Charles Wallace wants to marry my daughter, and 
set up business with my money ; but he sha’nt do it, Mrs. 
Clinton,’ said Mr. Clinton, in his most positive manner, ‘ he 
sha’nt do it.’ 

‘Tam sure Charles does not think about our money,’ replied 
Mrs. Clinton, ‘ his sole wish is to obtain our consent to his 
union with Mary, when he shall have completed his studies and 
respectably established himself in his profession.’ 

‘Do you think, Mrs. Clinton, that Mary will long be satis- 
fied with the establishment of a country physician? Do you 
believe she can live without the luxuries to which she is accus- 
tomed ? Can she do her own work with the help of one ser- 
vant, and take care of her husband’s out-door affairs into the 
bargain, whenever he happens to have an extraordinary number 
of patients on his hands? No, no, Mrs. Clinton ; Mary is not 
equal to these things.’, 

‘These troubles will be to her but dust in the balance, com- 
pared to the hopelessness of disappointed affection, the wearing 
of long heart-sickness.’ 
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‘ Hopelessness, heart-sickness, will not last long in a girl of 
seventeen, depend upon it ; leave her to me, and I will engage 
she shall recover her spirits in a month.’ Mrs. Clinton shook 
her head despondingly, and Mr. Clinton went on: ‘ You know, ra 
Mrs. Clinton, that I have long had other views for Mary.’ [a 

‘Yes, Mr. Clinton,’ answered the wife hesitatingly, ‘ but the ' 
gentleman is so unworthy, that I hoped—’ h 

‘Mr. Stanley, John Stanley unworthy !’ returned the hus- H 
band angrily. ‘A man who is master of the most magnificent in 
house and grounds and largest fortune in the county ;—un- ‘ 
worthy, Mrs. Clinton ?’ 

‘Surely you would not determine the man’s merit by the 
weight of his purse?’ said Mrs. Clinton indignantly, her 
feelings quite overcoming her prudence. ‘Think of his ( 
homely person, awkward manners, and vulgar, uncultivated | 
mind; how could we bear to see him beside our beautiful and 
accomplished daughter.’ 

‘I could bear it much better, than to see her the wife of a 
poor widow’s son.’ 

Oh, the littleness of pride ! thought Mrs. Clinton, as she an- 
swered, ‘ What if Wallace is but a poor widow’s son ! ’— 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a’ that.”’ 


‘ Compare, if you please, Mr. Clinton, the person, manners, 
talents and characters of the two gentlemen. Consider Wal- 
lace’s high standing in the world,—looked up to, listened to 
with respect upon all occasions, though he has none of the 
factitious advantages of wealth and family to back him ; every | 
where you hear him spoken of, as the first, the most rising if 
young man in the county. And he will ; rise he has in his 
character, all the elements of greatness, and of goodness, which 


is better than greatness. How many of our first men have edu- i 
cated themselves, made themselves, risen by dint of merit alone! ay 
—and so Wallace will rise. ‘Talents and industry, and charac- "u 
ter like his, will make their own way ; they will be appreciated, ‘ 


for we are surrounded by those who know how to appreciate 
them. Now let us return to Mr. Stanley, his money his only 
passport into good society, Where he is just tolerated, that is 
all. Look forward to future years—his sole distinction still, 
‘‘rich Stanley,’’ and that always will remain his sole distinc- 
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tion ; for his notorious want of intellect and education must 
forever bar him from every other.’ 

‘Stanley at least has sense enough to get money, and to 
keep it ; a more useful quality in my opinion than any which 
Wallace possesses.’ 

‘Yes if money were the only good, or the chief good,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Clinton. 

‘ Well, talking is of no use, Mrs. Clinton, for I have made up 
my mind,’ said the gentleman rising, and walking impatiently 
about the room. 

Now Mr. Clinton was one who prided himself upon never 
changing his mind. ‘I have made up my mind, so no more 
need be said,’ was his ordinary phrase, and after it had passed 
his lips, argument and entreaty upon that point were alike in 
vain. He had, besides, a sort of undefinable fear continually 
upon his mind that the world would think his wife governed 
him, and under the influence of this fear he was often as ab- 
surdly perverse and obstinate as a rational being could well be. 
Mrs. Clinton perceived that her anxiety to succeed had be- 
trayed her into indiscretion. Her earnestness had awakened 
in her husband that jealousy of power which it had been wiser 
to lull to repose. But it was too late to help it ; and silently, 
and with a heavy heart she returned to Mary. ‘Is there no 
hope, then ?? asked Mary, when Mrs. Clinton finished her 
report. The mother’s pale cheek alone answered. Mary, 
too, was very pale; but with all her wonted affection, she 
tried to speak words of comfort. ‘ Mine has been a happy 
life,’ she said ; § dear mother,—all bright and sunny—and what 
if clouds do darken it now, they will disperse—hope to my 
‘ mind’s eye’ braids a radiant bow that spans the future. Still, 
still, I wiil believe its promise and be happy.’ 

Alas ! her heart, even then, was almost breaking,—yet for 
worlds she would not have uttered a word which she did not be- 
lieve to be true—for worlds she would not wilfully have deceived 
her mother ;—she tried to cast the burden from her spirits ; 
she tried to believe that she might hope, and really to be, what 
she wished her mother to think her—happy. 

Her efforts, it is true, were not at once successful, for the 
passions are not easily subdued. He who contends for victory 
over them, must have long patience, and neither weary or 
shrink, though called to renew the conflict day by day. Mary 
did not weary, though her strength was tried to the utmost, for 
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her father continued immovable, and in time reaped her legiti- 
mate reward—the perturbed workings of her heart at last gave 
place to quiet resignation, and sickening anticipation, to calm 
and simple trust in the guiding and guarding hand of her 
heavenly Father. 

Wallace’s own pen can best describe his thoughts and 
feelings, at this time. Just before Mary’s marriage, in answer 
to a letter of mine, he says, —‘ The suggestions contained in 
your letter, were not new to me, dear Wilton; they had often, 
too often for my peace, forced themselves into my mind before 
I received it. It was, I must tell you the truth, a cruel task 
to read them, for they awakened afresh the struggle which in- 
clination will not cease to maintain with duty. Dear, dear 
Wilton, is it not enough to contend with the pleadings of my 
own heart? will you, too, turn a traitor to my virtue at its 
utmost need ? But pardon me ; I do not mean to reproach 
you; indeed I ought not; for the cruel task, has I think, 
proved a profitable one. 1 had never dared fairly to face the 
subject. It had been but a forced and hurried glance I had 
sometimes ventured to cast at the arguments, upon each side 
of the question, as they rose in my mind,—I had never dared to 
weigh them deliberately. But your letter in a manner com- 
pelied me to do it; and the conclusion is irresistible, that 
reason and principle alike forbid me to follow my own inclina- 
tion, or your advice, which so well accords with it. 

‘In the enthusiasm of your affection you implore me to act 
upon your suggestions, and be, what I may be, and deserve 
to be—happy. But, dear Wilton, who was ever happy in 
doing wrong, or in tempting others to do it? I do not pre- 
sume to determine Mary’s duty, or her mother’s ; but my own 
I know, and I dare not act contrary to it. -How can I ask 
that pure and gentle being to trust herself to my affection, to 
confide in my integrity, at the very moment | am tempting her 
to cast off the authority which God has given the father over 
his child. But you say this authority is stretched beyond law- 
ful bounds. I frankly confess that I think so too. Assuredly 
a parent can have no right to compel a child to pronounce vows 
which it cannot fulfil. But then I may not do wrong because 
another does it ; I may not disregard myself, or tempt another 
to disregard in ove instance lawful authority, because in another 
that authority is unlawfully exerted. 

‘ But you ask, as if secure the plea would prove irresistible, 
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** Do you not feel for Mary?” Feel for Mary! and you, my 
friend, to ask it, as if my heart were marble! But even in 
strong temptation, I must not desert my principles—no, no, 
though my heart break still I must do right. While we do 
our duty, I may safely trust her and myself in our Father’s 
hands, secure that he will do all things well for us. 

* Then you intreat me to think of the consequences, if Mary 
be united to another. Dear Wilton, consequences are in the 
hands of God—man cannot foresee or control, therefore he 
must not shape his actions with reference to them : it is his 
business to do, just what duty dictates to be done, and leave 
the rest with him, who sees the ‘‘ end from the beginning.” 

‘ You see I have endeavored calmly and dispassionately, as 
you bid me, to reply to the chief points upon which your letter 
touches ; what strong constraint I have been obliged to put 
upon my feelings while doing it, you cannot know. And now 
I trust this subject is forever at rest between us :—if you wish 
me to continue master of myself, a comfort to my mother, a 
being not utterly useless in the world, let not the most distant 
allusion to it again escape you—I cannot bear it ;—memory 
must not be busy—my thoughts must not go back, the only 
safe refuge for them is in constant mental occupation, that 
alone can charm away the deep depression which steals over 
ny spirit.’ 

This was the language of my friend, and his whole conduct 
was in accordance with it. He did not suffer this sore trial 
at all to impair his activity, and usefulness, or his intellectual 
powers. The hope which threw a halo over coming years was 
indeed gone; but that which passed by all time, still shed un- 
dimmed splendors upon the world beyond the tomb ; and so 
in the singleness of his heart he was enabled to live more en- 
tirely with reference to that world. Self seemed almost an- 
nihilated in him: he sought happiness for himself only by be- 
stowing it on others: his young heart, hitherto too much ab- 
sorbed by one object, now poured forth its full fountain of 
aifection upon every living thing. He grew more desirous if 
possible to brighten his mother’s latter days, to ward from her 
even the lightest ills. I could relate many beautiful instances 
of his devotion to her, and of his self-denial for her sake. But 
ty story already grows too long ; I may linger to relate but 


oue. 
He might no longer think of Mary, and yet everything about 
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him reminded him of her. How often, when she was a little 
thing, and could just lisp his name, had he heard her joyous 
shout at sight of him, while he stood by that open window. 
How often had he tasked his boyish skill, to rear for her upon 
that green, the bridge, the cottage, the castle, or the palace ; 
and with more than boyish patience, varied the form of the 
mimic structure till it pleased her infant fancy. How often in 
later years, had he sprang through that gate, with a step so 
light that it scarce bent the grass beneath his feet, and a heart 
sull lighter, to join her in her morning or evening walk. ‘There 
stood the sofa, upon which she used to rest ; and beneath the 
window grew a rose-bush, from which she had gathered the 
flowers an hundred times. Her presence seemed to pervade 
everything he touched or looked upon ; here, he felt, he could 
not cease to think of her; and he longed to go where he 
should meet with no memorials, to remind him of happier 
days. But he would not desert his mother; and he would 
not ask her to sever the ties which bind the aged so strongly to 
their native place, the scenes that have been familiar from 
childhood, the roof that has long sheltered them, and the 
faithful friends, who for many years have shared with them the 
griefs and joys of life. He was even careful that she should 
not suspect his wish, lest her affection should urge her to insist 
upon making the sacrifice, or the anxiety she already felt for 
his peace of mind be increased till it destroyed her own. 

So, with the patient endurance of a martyr, he staid and saw 
Mary pass from her father’s to her husband’s house, a sad and 
pale-faced bride: he staid and often met her in their visits and 
walks; for in the little circle to which they both belonged, this 
was unavoidable, and still the same deep sadness, the same 
marble paleness sat upon her face. 

‘Oh! it goes to my heart,’ he exclaimed one day, a few 
weeks after her marriage, as he came in from a walk ; ‘it goes 
to my very heart; that look of meek uncomplaining woe.’ 
It was the first time he had suffered his feelings to over- 
power him in his mother’s presence, and she looked up at 
him with surprise and alarm. 

‘Poor, poor Mary! dear mother have you seen her lately ? 
Do you know what a patient victim she is ?’ 

‘ Dear, dear Charles,’ said Mrs. Wallace, and burst into 
tears. 

He threw himself beside her, and tried to repair the mischief 
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he had done. ‘ Do not grieve, dear mother,’ he said; ‘ it was 
but a momentary burst of feeling,—it will soon pass away.’ 

The unhappy mother shook her head with an expression of 
doubt and anxiety. ‘ No, my son, this is not the place for you 
just now ; I have long thought so, but I could not bring myself 
to speak of it before. You need relaxation and amusement;— 
go and spend a few weeks with your friend Wilton.’ 

‘And leave you to mourn alone over my withered hopes ; 
dearest mother, do not ask it of me. Besides, it is not relax- 
ation and amusement, but constant occupation which is best for 
me. I went out just now, for relaxation and amusement, when 
the sight of Mary so over-mastered me. Had my mind been 
busy upon some useful and important object, and my hands 
engaged in performing it, this painful scene would have been 
spared you.’ 

‘But, Charles, this continual conflict is wearing your very 
life away—if your health and strength should fail’— 

‘Do not fear it, dear mother. At first, 1 own, it required 
all the powers of my mind to turn my thoughts from this ab- 
sorbing subject ; but the effort is every day becoming less dif- 
ficult and painful ; in time I shall be able to take an interest in 
my ordinary pursuits ; in time my heart will cast off the weight 
which now oppresses it—give me but home.’ 

‘Time shall be given you, my dear Charles. I can wait, I 
think, long and patiently, if I may but nourish the hope of 
seeing you happier. And now we will leave this subject, and 
not touch upon it again, until we are more able to bear it—is it 
not best, my son ?’ ) 

Wallace pressed the hand which he held in his own, and 
then took up a book which he had been reading aloud to her 


before he went out. 
* *% * * 


Well, months passed away, when Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
learned with dismay, that Mr. Stanley was about to exchange 
his valuable property for a township in the far-off western 


wilderness. 
‘He sha’nt do it,’ said Mr. Clinton to Mary, who made 


the communication to them, as soon as he a little recovered 
from his surprise, ‘he sha’nt do it; so be comforted. I'l! go 
this minute and show him that ’tis a foolish scheme.’ And he 


hurried away. 
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But Mr. Clinton found this more difficult than he had imag- 
ined. The truth was, Mr. Stanley had a will as well as his 
father-in-law ; and the more zealously Mr. Clinton opposed the 
project, the more fized grew Mr. Stanley’s resolution to go on 
with it. As the gentlemen were both in earnest, the debate 
soon grew warmer than was altogether decorous, considering 
the relation in which they stood to each other; and it ended 
by Mr. Clinton’s throwing himself passionately out of the 
house, muttering to himself as he went, ‘I wish Mary had 
married Charles Wallace ; he has got some sense and feeling, 
and would never have thought of taking her away from her 
parents, and burying her in a log-hut in the woods, to gratify 
such a foolish freak. But it sha’nt be, it sha’nt be.’ 

What moved Stanley to this scheme, was a mystery to the 
world. Some supposed one motive, some another ; but none 
were right. The real one was ambition. Ambition! Yes, 
even John Stanley could be ambitious. 

‘ Here,’ he thought to himself, ‘ my money procures me but 
little consideration—in my own township I shall be a great 
man.’ 

So in the hope of being a great man, he completed his_bar- 
gain with the wily speculator, who had first awakened his am- 
bition. And early in the ensuing spring, with Mary and her 
infant boy, and a male and female domestic, he set out for his 
Eden in the wilderness. He made no preliminary visit to it 
himself, because he was assured, again and again, by the honest 
man of whom he purchased it, that great improvements had 
been made, that a nice, comfortable house was ready to receive 
them, and that really to take such a journey merely for the 
purpose of examining the place, would be throwing away time 
and money. And he, simple, honest man, believed it. 

It was a wearisome journey—for the grand canal was not 
then even projected—but, like all things sublunary, it at last 
ended. Late in the afternoon of a dark, drizzling day, the 
travellers emerged from the woods (which, to Mary and her 
female companion, had seemed interminable) into a small 
cleared space, made by the hand of man ; and directly before 
them stood a dwelling composed of logs, in the last stage of 
decay. 

‘ This is the place,’ exclaimed the man Mr. Stanley had 


hired as a guide on the last settlement through which they had 
passed. 
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‘ This the place,’ repeated Mr. Stanley, looking round upon 
the improvements with an expression of blank dismay in his 
face, ‘this the place? impossible !’ 

‘Jest as if I did’nt know this ’ere clearing, Mr. Stanley, 
when I cut down half the trees myself,’ said the guide, a little 
piqued. 

‘But is there no other house, and no other ‘ clearing’ in 
the township ? ’ 

‘I don’t know of no other ; and I guess I know as much 
about the place as any body in the settlement,’ replied the 
man. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to enter the forlorn abode. 
As she crossed the threshold, thoughts of ‘ home, sweet home,’ 
anor upon Mary’s heart, and a tear dimmed her eye ; she 

rushed it quickly away, she hoped without being noticed ; 
but, Hannah, her kind domestic, was quick to mark every 
thing that related to her mistress, and she whispered, ‘ Keep 
up a good heart, ma’am—to be sure it an’t like your father’s 
house, but then’—Mary turned away, she could hear no more. 
Poor Hannah! she meant well, but she was an unskilful com- 
forter. 

Mr. Stanley, like a true yankee, battled bravely with his un- 
expected difficulties—but in homely, though expressive phrase, 
‘every thing went against him.’ His township, like most 
new settlements, proved unhealthy. ‘ The fever’ attacked his 
laborers, one after another, and finally fastened upon his iron 
frame. The struggle proved short, for the symptoms were 
violent in proportion to his previous full habit, and unbroken 
heal:h ; and in Jess than six months from the commencement 
of their unfortunate journey, Mary found herself a widow in a 
strange land. She would now have set her face homeward 
without delay; but her little boy had been very delicate all 
summer, and at the time of Mr. Stanley’s death, a slow fever 
was gradually wasting him away. All she could do was to re- 
move him to the nearest ‘ setilement,’ where he could have 
the daily attendance of a physician, and more comforts than 
she could command in her own solitary abode. 

Henry was a sweet child ; and he had twined himself the 
more closely about Mary’s heart, because there was no other 
object near her, upon which she could lavish the treasure of 
her love—and she watched him day after day with an untiring, 
self-sacrificing devotion, that stole away her strength and wasted 
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ker to a shadow—but it was all in vain ; he was not of earth, 
and he might not linger here. 

It was winter when Mary was released from the care of her 
child ; and therefore, though her heart yearned for her mother 
and her home, she was compelled to put off the journey until 
spring ; and even then, she afterwards declared, she had grown 
so weak and nervous, that she could never have accomplish 
ed it without the efficient care and support of Hannah. 

It was on this homeward journey that I saw her. She 
pressed on as fast as her weak health permitted, and had been 
at her father’s three days when I arrived at the office of my 
friend. Wallace, who was rapidly winning eminence in his 
profession, was immediately summoned to prescribe for her. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Clinton thought, (for Mary’s sorrows 
had entirely changed the nature of the unhappy and self-accusing 
father), that to ‘minister to the mind diseased,’ was more 
important than to medicine the corporeal frame. Whatever 
were their reasons, Wallace was certainly preferred to his 
senior—and wisely ; for his treatment of the patient proved 
successful. I loitered away several weeks in this gem of a 
village, and before I left it, Mary had almost won back the 
bright, fresh looks of her girlish days. Her smile, indeed, was 
something less joyous, her step less light, and sad remembrance 
for a brief moment, did sometimes cast a shade upon her brow 
—hbut these were all the traces grief had left,—a deep, but 
quiet, and chastened happiness dwelt in her heart, and threw 
its light upon the present, and touched with rain-bow tints the 
future. 

Wallace, too, was an altered man. The color deepened in 
his hueless cheek ; the light, so long quenched, again kindled 
in his eye; and the smile that was wont to play there, came 
back unbidden to his lip. : 

‘Many bright days will be to you yet, my friend,’ I said as 
I shook his hand while the stage-coach stood waiting for me ; 
he pressed mine, and we parted. It proved a brief parting. 
The last fiowers of summer were fading when I left that beau- 
tiful and quiet valley ; and the mountains which surrounded it, 
had but just put on their autumnal drapery, when Wallace wrote 
to invite me to his wedding. ‘ You kindly shared my sor- 
rows, dear Wilton,’ he wrote, ‘now come and be happy with 
me.’ 
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My friend was not in his office when I arrived, neither was 
he with his mother; and I hastened to Mr. Clinton’s. There I 
found him pacing the piazza, with Mary’s small snowy hand 
resting upon his arm. It was a fair, soft, October evening ; 
and the eastern mountain, wrapped in its gorgeous robe of 
many-tinted leaves, sparkled in the setting sun’s glorious rays, 
like a vast pile of ten thousand various gems. ‘Is it not 
beautiful ?? said Mary, as she paused in her walk and pointed 
to the magnificent spectacle—but Wallace’s eyes rested upon 
that fair hand, and forgot to look further. I smiled at their di- 
rection, and roused him to obey the bell which summoned us 
to tea, prepared earlier than usual, in kindness to the weary and 
hungry traveller. Such placid, yet heart-felt happiness, as sat 
upon each face about the board, Ihad never seen before ; 
even Mr. Clinton’s noisy and sometimes coarse garrulity, was 
quite subdued by the sweet influences about him. 

I arrived two days before the wedding, and therefore had 
abundance of time to discuss with Wallace their future plans. 
‘ Where are you going to live, Charles ?’ I asked in the midst 
of - interesting conversation about them: ‘Is that settled 

‘I am afraid,’ he answered, ‘that you will think me very 
imprudent and improvident ; but it really is not. Mr. Clinton 
insisted upon taking this business upon himself; and ever since 
he has been incessantly bustling about from morning till night, 
in the happiest mood imaginable ; sometimes consulting archi- 
tects and examining plans, and sometimes going over the house 
and grounds of any of our neighbors who are willing to talk 
about making a bargain,—but as yet he has come to no de- 
cision.’ 

‘In the mean time what are you to do, Charles ?’ 

‘Oh, Mary has settled that in her own sweet, and perhaps 
you will think romantic way. ‘Let us go to your mother’s 
cottage for a few weeks, Charles,’ she said to me the other 
day ; ‘next to my father’s house it is the dearest spot on earth 
to me—nay, don’t demur on account of room, I can manage 
all that nicely. Then it will be sucha relief to my father’s 
mind, for he begins to fear lest he shall not have time to suit 
himself, and make all bis arrangements exactly according to his 
fancy.’ Mr. Clinton’s pride was a leetle hurt when she first 
proposed it to him. But he finally kindly said, ‘If it suits 
you, it shall suit me, Mary. It’s all my fault that you have n’t 
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a more fitting residence provided,—but then, I find it so diffi- 
cult to make up my mind.’ 

The bridal day was fair, soft, and still,—the winds slept in 
their distant caves, scarcely a breath stirred the leaves, or 
dimpled the mirror’d surface of the river, while all nature re- 
joiced in the unwonted warmth of the sun’s cheering beams. 

‘After the ceremony was over, and the sound of glad con- 
gratulating voices had ceased, Mr. Clinton, with a heart full to 
overflowing, drew a little from the crowd, and said, ‘ Now, | 
am happy, Mr. Wilton, and that is what I could never say 
while Mary was Mrs. Stanley. But after all, I don’t know as 
’tis worth while to be sorry about that foolish move of mine ; 
for its consequences have learnt me a lesson I shall remember 
all my days ; and they are happier now than if I had ’nt made 
it. But I suppose you do n’t know all the disasters of Stan- 
ley’s unfortunate bargain. It seems he was the complete dupe 
of the knave he dealt with. The villain’s title to the town- 
ship was disputed ; he found he was like to lose it, and so 
cast about for some fool to take it off his hands, and found 
Stanley.’ 

‘ But have you examined into the affair,’ I said. ‘ Perhaps, 
Mr. Stanley’s title may yet prove good.’ 

‘ Yes, I have,’ he answered, ‘ and find that the man who sold 
it to him, had no more right to it than I have. But let it go— 
I would not exchange that sweet smile, now playing on Mary’s 
lip for all the western valley. Besides, I married my child for 
money, as if that were the only good, or the chief good ; and 
it is just and right that she should come back to me pennyless, 
to teach me my mistake. She'll be happy enough now, even 
though she has nothing but her husband’s profession to depend 
on, Ill warrant. Dear child, how I love to look at her bright 
face—but she sha’nt need to depend on it—I have enough, 
and more than enough for us all.—Wallace sha’nt have to work 
to get a living; he shall only work when it pleases him, and to 
do good, for that is what he likes best ;—God bless him.’ 


Stockbridge, Mass. F. 
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STANZAS. 


ADDRESSED TO MY DAUGHTER WHILE SHE SLEPT. 


Rest, my babe, in peace and beauty, 
On thy anxious mother’s breast, 
Careful love, maternal duty 
Watch thee, precious, in thy rest. 


Rest, while infancy sheds o’er thee, 
Passionless, its purity 

Blinded to the fate before thee, — 
Free from guile, from sorrow free. 


Rest, e’er childhood’s playful season 
Scatters thorns with roses gay,— 

Thorns to spur thy waking reason, 
Roses fading in a day; 


When, a fleeting cloud, young sorrow 
Passes o’er thine open brow, 

Warning of a changeful morrow,— 
Rest unconscious, sweet one, now. 


Rest, e’er girlhood’s giddy hours 
Bind thee, pleasures votary, 

In a wreath of weeds and flowers, 
Strown at random o’er thy way. 


Rest, e’er yet the maiden’s blushes 
Deepen o’er thy lily cheek, 

When the crimson torrent rushes, 
Voiceless, tho’ ’twill volumes speak ; 


E’er the thoughts, the vivid fancies, 
Waking thou would’st not reveal, 

On thy sleeping face, (like glances 
From the soul,) shall brightly steal. 


Rest, while Infancy has bound thee 
In a circle free from pain; 
Rest, eré womanhood casts round thee 
Sorrows, woman must sustain. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ROMAN SKETCHES.—Fannia. 


ConcLUDED FROM PAGE 261, 


__ Iw the presence of the greatness of nature, how Jittle is the 
greatness of men! When thy temple and thy alter, Vesta, shall 
be but dust,—these rocks, these waters shall remain—these 
tranquillizing scenes, these sweet solitudes, these gushing streams 
and murmuring winds, shall charm the mind, and soothe the 
ears of beings still unborn! Millions have suffered, and mil- 
lions are still to suffer; and shall I complain ? shall I allow the 
little cares of this little span of being, to perturb a mind which 
shall survive the wreck of these deep-laid rocks ? 

In meditative moods like these, Junia could thus justly ap- 
preciate the nature of things, but there were moments when all 
her philosophy proved insufficient to reconcile her to a state of 
suffering, or even to calm the perturbations of her troubled 
breast. 

Moments when that firm and equal mind, which Horace so 
often declares to be the only foundation of rational happiness, 
was utterly unattainable. Even the fond and devoted friend- 
ship of Fannia, proved unavailing. It was in nature, and na- 
ture only, she found the sympathy that could yield that relief 
which suffering instinctively seeks. There were, in these wilds 
and solitudes, something more accordant with her feelings than 
the most endeared society, something responsive to her inmost 
soul. A mysterious communion this, a communion with the 
invisible spirit of nature,—whose voice whether breathed in 
zephyrs, or heard in tempests, finds an echo in the deepest re- 
cesses of the human bosom. Rapt and unimpassioned souls 
hold high converse with these unseen powers, and fly the haunts 
of men to enjoy the sympathizing, the elevating influence of 
this most holy and mysterious intercourse. 

It was at such times, when philosophy and friendship lost 
their power, that, quitting her companions, stealing even from 
the anxious fondness of her friend, Junia would seek the almost 
inaccessible, and to others the frightful solitude of the cavern 
at the foot of the projecting ledge of rocks over which the riv- 
er threw itself, falling like a liquid curtain before the dark re- 
cess. A rugged pathway led from one of the courts of the 
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temple down the precipitous bank. Holding by the overhang- 
ing trees, or protruding shrubs, she would make her way along 
this dangerous path, to the wild and dreary spot. Hiding her- 
self within the cavern, unseen by mortal eye, unheard by mor- 
tal ear, she would give vent to the very suppressed emotions 
of her surcharged bosom. Amid this uproar of the rushing 
waters, this chaos of shattered rocks, she felt as if nature parti- 
cipated in her tumultuous feelings. Her sobs and sighs were 
answered by the winds that groaned amid the caverns, and the 
torrents of her tears mingled with the foaming stream that rush- 
ed impetuously by her. Or, when a more gentle melancholy 
possessedher soul, she would pursue the more placid course of 
the river after its escape from its rocky prison—she would 
stretch herself along its green and flowery bank, and, while 
soothed by its lulling murmurs, would exclaim in the words of 
her poet, 


‘Hark! some celestia! voice I seem to hear, 
* Or does some pleasing vision charm my mind ? 


and in this entrancement would lose all consciousness of exist- 
ing scenes. 

Fannia, in order to win her melancholy and impassioned 
friend from these lonely musings and solitary wanderings, which 
she believed nurtured the infirmity of her sick mind, would per- 
suade her to make excursions to the many lovely and interest- 
ing scenes which the country round Tiber afforded. Every 
step was classic ground: the recollections associated with every 
spot, were so vivid that they seemed still inhabited by genius 
and greatness. But the only place to which Junia willingly 
accompanied her friend was to the little villa of Horace, where 
they recognized every object he had so often described. Here 
they passed whole days, and in reciting his charming verses, 
seemed to enjoy his actual presence. So fondly had he loved 
this retreat that his music, whether grave or gay, never forgets 
to sing its charms, and so accurate were his descriptions, that 
there was no difficulty in tracing his wandering, or discovering, 
his favorite haunts: there the friends would seek and like him, 

‘ Sometimes beneath an ancient shade 

They on the matted grass supinely laid, 

Where pours the mountain stream along, 

And feathered warblers chaunt the soothing song; 


Or where the lucid fountain flows, 
And with its murmurs lull them to repose,’ 


they would linger away whole hours. 
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Often unperceived would evening steal on and cast her shad- 
ows over the scene, ere Fannia and her companion could tear 
themselves away from spots where they had reclined under the 
same trees, listened to the voice of the same streams, and gazed 
upon the same landscape that had kindled the raptures of their 
poet. Reluctantly they quitted the enchanting spot, on their 
return homewards new and diversified beauties burst on their 
view. A vistaopening through the mountains gave them a dis- 
tant perspective of the hills of Rome, crowned with gilded 
domes and palaces illuminated with the setting sun, of the in- 
tervening plain, and beyond, bounding the glowing picture, the 
sea reflecting the rich purple hues of the evening sky. 

And could not the lovely aspect of nature, and all her holy 
influences restore Junia to health and happiness ? They could 
not. A passion which disappointment could not extinguish de- 
stroyed the peace and preyed upon the health of the unhappy 
vestal. 

Fannia could no longer absent herself from her mother and 
children, nor could she leave her friend. Junia discovered this 
conflict of feelings and duties, and finding little benefit from a 
change of scene, insisted on returning to Rome. Her health 
was so rapidly declining, her strength so impaired, that she could 
no longer discharge the services of the temple; after consulting 
on the case, the college of priests, yielded to the solicitations 
of Fannia, and remitted to the guardianship of that virtuous 
matron the care of the unhappy vestal.* 

The day fixed for her removal arrived. Fannia was early at 
the temple to receive from the priests the precious deposit they 
entrusted to her charge. Junia arose from her couch, and, lean- 
ing on the arm of her friend, looked for the last time on each 
long familiar and endeared object. As she entered a portico 
opening on the gardens, ‘ Farewell!’ exclaimed she, ‘ thou sa- 
cred fane beneath whose roof my infancy has been reared, and 
my life has been passed—farewell, ye majestic trees that shade 
this sacred roof—ye dark groves, ye sheltered walks, ye cool 
fountains ;—scenes where in childhood I have laughed, in wo- 
manhood have wept !’ 

The tears rolled down the cheeks of the vestal, as she Jean- 
ed on one of the marble pillars of the lofty portico, and thus 


* These virgins, when any indisposition makes it necessary to remove 
them fromthe Temple of Vesta, are always delivered into the care of some 
venerable matron.—Pliny, letter 19th, book 7th. 
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apostrophized the objects she gazed on for the last time. The 

arm of Fannia was passed round her waist, and assisted in 

supporting her feeble and fragile form; and now, with a tender 

— essayed to draw her from the spot on which she so 
ondly lingered. 

‘A moment longer,’ said Junia—‘ yet awhile let me look upon 
those dear, though inanimate friends—those sweet companions 
of my solitary hours. Ye, who live in the world, O Fannia, 
cannot know, cannot conceive of the mystic sympathy, which 
unites the sequestered vestal with the inanimate things around 
her. They have a voice not heard in crowds—a language 
which is only learned in solitude. And see those flowers, Fan- 
nia, | have loved them as a mother loves her children ; often 
have they crowned my festive brow: my friend, gather them 
to strew on my funereal couch. And there near that fountain, 
within that cypress grove, place my poor remains.’ * 

Wiping the tears from her cheek with the veil that floated 
around her, she Jaid her arm on Fannia’s shoulder, and turned 
into the portico. ‘ Here too,’ said she as they slowly pro- 
ceeded, ‘how many recollections of departed hours haunt the 

lace. How often with my young companions have [ tripped 
joyously along, loaded with flowers, and gaily sung as we wove 
the festal wreaths, twined them round those pillars, or scattered 
over this marble pavement ; or walked in solemn procession 
with my sister vestals, through this long colonnade, whose high 
roof re-echoed our choral strain.” Her strength began to fail; 
she leaned more heavily on her friend’s supporting arm—after 
a pause, * Let us hasten, O Fannia, to the holy shrine of Vesta, 
and for the last time let me perform my sacred duty.’ 

The young novices seeing her approach, threw open the 
folding doors. The high circular walls of the temple, its wide 
area, received no light but what descended through an opening 
in its roof, or from the sacred fire that burned upon the central 
altar, that ‘stood before the majestic statue of the goddess. A 
chorus of vestals were striking their lyres, and singing their 
morning hymn ; others, attended by young girls with baskets 
of flowers, were hanging garlands round the walls, and some 
were trimming the silver lamp, and feeding with perfumed oil 
the sacred flame. On observing Junia, several hastened for- 


* « At their death, Vestals were buried within the walls of the city, an 
honor seldom granted, and only to individuals of great distinction.’ Lem- 
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ward to aid her feeble steps, and to offer her some of their 
dewy flowers. Leaning on their arms she advanced to the 
altar, and sinking on her knees, offered her supplications to the 
goddess—she opened her lips—she raised her hands—but her 
strength was totally exhausted, and she fell fainting on the 
pavement. The cries of her companions were heard by the 
high-priest ; he came forth from an upper apartment. The 
venerable old man, took her in his arms, and carried her into 
the open air. When she revived, she sunk at his knees, he 
laid his hands upon her head and blessed her ; and then, as 
Fannia urged that there should be no further delay, assisted by 
some of the attendant priests, the venerable man with parental 
kindness, bore her to the litter that was waiting in the vestibule. 
There, laid on cushions of down, with the silken curtains drawn 
closely round, she was gently borne along to the mansion of her 
friend, preceded by lictors, and followed by a guard of honor 
and long train of attendants. 

The ancient Arria, in the midst ofa group of anxious friends, 
stood on the steps of the portico ready to receive the invalid. 
Junia was carried to the apartment prepared for her, and 
Fannia fixed herself by her couch, determined never to quit 
her, day or night. Could human skill, could cares the most 
tender, the most unremitting, could tears and prayers have 
availed, the life of Junia might have been prolonged. Still 
she lingered for days, for weeks, for months ; watched by 
the unwearying affection of her friend, whose pale cheeks and 
sunken eyes, betrayed to the eyes of her anxious mother, the 
exhaustion her lips would not acknowledge. Yet vain was 
every effort to persuade her to think of herself; she was deaf 
to such remonstrances; she could think only of Junia. Cal- 
phurnia, the young and lovely bride of Pliny, would often ac- 
company her husband in his visits to what he called the temple 
of friendship, to the arch-chamber of Junia. | Her couch was 
often surrounded by her friends. The hectic flush on her pale 
face, the intense fire that burned in her dark eye, imparted to 
the dying vestal the hue and brilliancy of youthful beauty, and 
an aspect of inspiration. Her mind was as clear and as bright 
as her flashing eye, and never was she more susceptible of the 
pao of intellect or sensibility than in her wane of life. 

o amuse her hours of confinement, to beguile her of all sense 
of suffering, was the wish and the effort of the friends, who 
daily collected in her apartment. But who was more assid- 
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uous than the kind, the benevolent Pliny. Whatever hours 
he could steal from business were devoted to friendship. He 
read the orations he delivered in public, the pieces he wrote 
in private ; and Calphurnia, whose greatest delight, as he tells a 
a friend in one of his letters, was to set to music his verses, now 
brought her lyre and accompanying it with her soft voice, sung 
with enthusiasm these admired verses. But, surrounded as 
was Junia’s couch by friendship, eloquence and poetry, death 
made good his entry, and snatched from their arms the lovely 
vestal. 

The state of exhaustion in which Fannia was left, by her 
long but unavailing attendance on her friend, deprived her of 
strength to support the stroke. She fell ill, and, though her 
life was spared, she long remained in a languishing condition ; 
from which she was roused by a new stroke of fate : without 

reparation, her venerable mother was suddenly snatched from 
My one would have thought it impossible for the eufeebled 
Fannia to have supported this shock. But Fannia had long 
ceased to live for herself, and while there were duties to be 
performed, while there were others dependent on her for their 
well-being, she could forget herself to live for them. She had 
two daughters and one son; to them she devoted the remainder 
of her life, supporting with a quiet and gentle patience the bur- 
then of affliction she was condemned to bear. Beyond a cer- 
tain point of suffering we cease to struggle—feeling our ills to 
be inevitable, we learn to endure them in silence : this state 
of mind is not despair, neither is it fortitude ; it is submission, 
it is resignation. Hope is blasted, but affection survives ; we 
cannot enjoy, but we can love, and while we love we can live. 
The following letter of Pliny’s,* though it does not mention 
the exact moment of her death, describes the closing scene, and 
gives so interesting an account, and so exalted a character of 
this afflicted and virtuous woman, that instead of our own lan- 
guage, we shall conclude this sketch of her life in the words of 
that faithful friend and charming author. 


Purny’s LETTER To Priscus. 


‘I am deeply afflicted by the ill state of health of my friend 
Fannia, which she contracted during her attendance on Junia, 


* Letter xix, Book 7. 
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one of the vestal virgins. She engaged in this good office 
voluntarily, Junia being her relation, but was afterwards ap- 
pointed to it by an order from the college of priests ; for these 
virgins, when any indisposition makes it necessary to remove 
them from the temple of Vesta, are always delivered into the 
care and custody of some venerable matron. It was her assi- 
duity in the execution of this charge that occasioned her 
present disorder, which is a continual fever, attended with a 
cough, that increases daily. She is extremely emaciated, and 
every part of her frame seems ina total decay, except her 
spirits; those, indeed, she preserves in their full vigor, and 
with a fortitude worthy the wife of Helvidius, and the daughter 
of Thrasea. In every other article her health is so impaired, 
that fam more than apprehensive upon her account—I am 
deeply afflicted. I grieve, my friend, that so excellent a 
woman is going to be removed from the world, which will 
never, perhaps, again behold her equal. How eminent is her 
chastity, her piety, her gravity, her courage! She twice fol- 
lowed her husband into exile, and once was banished upon his 
account. For Senecio, when he was arraigned for writing the 
life of Helvidius, having said in his defence, that he composed 
that work at the request of Fannia ; Metius Carus with a stern 
and threatening . air, asked her whether it was true? She ac- 
knowledged it was; and when he further questioned her, 
whether she supplied him likewise with materials for that pur- 
pose, and whether her mother was privy to the transaction ? 
She boldly confessed the former, but absolutely denied the 
latter. In short, throughout the whole examination, not a word 
escaped which betrayed the least timidity. On the contrary, 
she had the courage to preserve a copy of those very books, 
which the senate, overawed by the tyranny of the times, had 
ordered to be suppressed, and the effects of the author to be 
confiscated ; taking with her as her companions, those ob- 
noxious volumes, which had been the cause of her exile. How 
pleasing is her conversation ; how polite her address; and 
(which seldom unites in the same character) how venerable her 
whole demeanor! She will hereafter, 1 am well persuaded, 

be pointed out as a model to all wives, and perhaps be deemed 
worthy to be held forth as an example of fortitude even to our 
sex. Iam sure, at least, that we, who have the pleasure of 
seeing and conversing with her, contemplate her with the same 
admiration as those female heroines, who are celebrated in 
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ancient story ; I confess, I cannot but tremble for this illus- 
trious house, as it seems shaken to its very foundation, and 
falling into ruins with this excellent woman ; for though she 
will leave descendants behind her, yet what a height of virtue 
must they attain, what glorious actions must they perform, ere 
the world will be persuaded that she was not the last of her 
family! It is an aggravating circumstance of affliction to me, 
that by her death I seem to lose a second time her mother ; 
that worthy mother (and what can I say higher in her praise) 
of so amiable a woman! who as she was restored to me in her 
daughter, so she will now again be taken from me, and the loss 
of Fannia will thus pierce my heart, at once with a fresh stab, 
and tear open a former wound. I so truly loved and honored 
them both, that I know not which had the greatest share of my 
affection and esteem ; and it was a question they wished might 
ever remain undetermined. In their prosperity and their ad- 
versity I performed every good office to them in my power, 
and was their comforter in exile, as well as their avenger at 
their return. But I have not yet discharged all the obligations 
I owe them, and am so much the more solicitous for the re- 
covery of this lady, that I may have time to acquit the full claim 
she has upon my kindest offices. Such is the anxiety under 
which I write this letter! But if some friendly power should 
happily give me occasion to exchange it for sentiments of joy, 
I shall not complain of the alarm I now suffer. Farewell.’ 


THE PIRATE AT HIS MOTHER’S GRAVE, 


A BALLAD, 


The school-boy left his mother’s home,— 
His father long was dead ;— 

In strange and distant lands to roam 
Beyond the sea he fled. 

Then tidings came her boy had died, 
And sore his mother wept ; 

Her heart was broke—awhile she sighed, 

Then in the church-yard slept, 
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The news was false—the truant lived, 
To manly stature grown ; 

Yet sorer had his mother grieved, 
Had she the truth but known ; 

For now a pirate chief was he, 
A fierce and cruel man,— 

IIis black-flag swept the distant sea, 
That eastern breezes fan. 


And blood he spilt for lucre vile, 
And blood for sport he spilt ; 

His ship was loaded deep with gold, 
And deep his soul with guilt. 

At length of plunder satiate, he 
Renounced his evil lot, 

He left his ship,—he crossed the sea 
And sought his native cot. 


His mother’s home was silent all, 
Weeds choked the garden ground, 
And out beneath the church-yard wall 

His mother’s grave he found. 
Beside his mother’s grave he stood,— 

Strange thoughts began to start, 
And every sinful deed of blood 

Came knovking at his heart. 


Upon the grassy mound he knelt, 
And tears fell thick and fast ; 
The heart no pity once could melt, 
Remorse has touched at last. 

* God pardon me, a sinful man,’ 
(‘Twas all that he could say,) 

* Only the blood of Jesus can 
Wash all my sins away.’ 


A voice which said, ‘ Repent,—repent !’ 


Within him seemed to be ; 


When from the church-yard forth he went, 


An altered man was he. 

His wealth he gave to feed the poor, 
His thoughts to Heaven he gave; 
The hand that erst to smite was first, 

Was now the first to save, 
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The scowl! which once his forehead bore, 
No more his brew o’ercast, 

And men, who shunned his face before, 
Now bless'd him as he past ; 

And oft in dreams, dim shadowed forth, 
A blissful hope was given, 

That she who mourned her son on earth, 

Smiled on him now from heaven. 


MUSIC. 


Music has, in all ages, been held in high estimation. Some 
have studied it as an Art, others have investigated its principles 
as a Science, and others have united the two ; but all agree in 
considering it a rational amusement, a pleasing study, and a de- 
lightful accomplishment. The love of music is inherent in 
man. It is not confined to those who study it as an art, or sci- 
ence, but is felt by the child and the sage, by the peasant and 
the prince, by the savage and the civilized. But there is a dif- 
ference as to the degree of pleasure afforded to those who 
merely regard it as an amusement, and those who make it a reg- 
ular study. Music is one of the fine arts, and, according to 
Lord Kames, ‘ when studied as a rational science, it will in old 
age maintain that relish which it produced in the morning of 
life.’ But those who regard it as an amusement only, weary 
of it at last. Music must be thoroughly studied before it can 
be understood as a science, or carried to perfection as an art. 
Yet it is the province of natural taste to decide concerning its 
excellence ; for it cannot be good, unless it gratify this natural 
taste. People learned in music are apt, however, to give them- 
selves great airs ; and, considering that what has cost them the 
most labor must be the most valuable, they learn to regard the 
greatest difficulties of music, as the greatest excellencies. And 
because their feats of dexterity, when the product of them hap- 
pens to be a jumble of disagreeable sounds, are not admired 
except by persons learned like themselves, they undertake to 
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establish the rule, that no one else is a judge of music. Hear 
Mr. Addison on this subject. ‘* Music is designed to please not 
only chromatic ears, but all that are capable of dis inguishing 
harsh from disagreeable sounds. A man of an ordinary ear is a 
judge whether a passion be expressed in proper sounds, and 
whether the melody of those sounds be more or leas pleasing.’ 
Suppose an orator, having made his oration by the rules of art, 
and finding that it failed to have any effect upon the minds of 
the people, should complain, and say that the oration was good, 
and that the people were much in fault not to be moved by it— 
would not every one laugh at him, and say that as his object 
was to affect the minds of the people, he must accommodate 
himself to them, and if he failed, it was conclusive evidence 
that he did not understand his subject ? Thus, also, a man 
making a boat which he intends shall sail at a certain rate, and 
failing in the attempt, might as well say that the fault was in the 
water, and not in his calculations. And so it is with the musi- 
cian who fails to please the natural musical taste of the people 
at large. 

The music which is calculated to please generally, may be 
called natural music, and may be distinguished not only from 
‘learned,’ but from ‘fashionable’ music. Natural music, 
though sweet, easy and pleasing, like natural beauty of figure 
sometimes gets out of date except among those few who pre- 
sume to have a will of their own in matters relating to their own 
comfort and amusement. 

Sometimes the style of singing among the fashionables con- 
sists of a chanting, monotonous sound, repeated regularly ac- 
cording to certain established rules. As to the words, fashion 
often decrees that there shall be no meaning affixed to them. 
In such a case they only serve as a kind of distinction between 
vocal and instrumental music. One might as well expect to 
understand an unknown language, as the words of a song per- 
formed by a real fashionable. One is reminded of distress, 
fatigue, indolence, anything rather than that calm or joyful state 
of mind, resulting from the performance of music. 

This style may be a good one in one respect, that it serves 
to conceal many sentiments which are too ridiculous to be ex- 
pressed in the presence of sensible persons. We mean espe- 
cially those which contain sentiments of hoping love, despairing 
love, or some other kind of love ; as asking fora ‘ meeting by 
moonlight,’ or the trifling favor of an elopement from the cruel 
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and odious old people athome. These songs are all love, from 
the beginning to the end of the chapter. How can one of cor- 
rect taste listen with admiration to sentiments which, in com- 
mon conversation would be thought highly offensive ! 

The effect of music is to soften and refine the feelings. 
There is in it a something which is peculiarly calculated to re- 
store the mind to its usual tone, after dejection or fatigue. 

When disgusted with every thing around us, nothing will 
contribute more to lead us back to contentment and happiness 
than sweet, natural music. We may alter its tone at pleasure : 
it may be gay, or sad, lively, or melancholy. Its variety of 
expression, therefore fits it for different minds, and for the same 
minds in different states of feeling. 


‘ Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
Love's are even more false than they ; 
Oh! ‘tis only music’s strain 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray.’ 


But the most exalted kind of music is sacred. With this are 
associated ideas of all that is pure and holy. We cannot sing 
the praises of our Creator, without thinking of His superior ex- 
cellence. There is a holy calmness and a satisfaction arising 
from this employment which is not derived from any other. 
We feel that ‘ it is good to come into the presence of the Lord 
with thanksgiving ; into the presence of the Most High with 
songs of praise.’ H. V. B. 


THE NEREID’S SONG. 


Come, come to our grotto-home ! there we will greet thee, 
With wild blossoms, bending beneath the blue wave; 

Our fairest of ocean-maids, sweet one, shall meet thee,— 
We want but thy looks to illumine our cave ; 


Ay! flowers shall be thine for we've colored our roses 
With tints that we stole from the lip of a shell,— 
And the hue, that so soft on our lilies reposes, 
Was caught from the foam in its silvery swell. 
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We have raised thee a bower, with violets glistening, 
Like thy eyes of azure they ‘ll smile thro’ the deep ; 
And the star-fish and dolphin will linger there, listening 

The song of the syrens that lull thee to sleep. 


We will go where the pearls in the dark sea are shining, 
Like stars thro’ the banner which Evening unfurls; 

And we'll gather the largest and loveliest, twining 
The diadems over thy glittering curls. 


The rose-coral clustering lightly around thee, 
Will rival thy lip in its delicate tint. 

Bright child of the earth! by my spell I have bound thee ! 
Thy feet to the water! ‘t will smile at their print. 


Ay! haste to our ocean home, there we will greet thee, 
With wild flowers tinged with the light of the wave, 
Our loveliest Nereids, sweet one, shall meet thee ; 
We want but thine eyes to illumine our cave. 
CATHLEEN. 


GOVERNMENT OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


{From ‘Procressive Epucation.’} 


Too rigorous heretofore, domestic discipline, is now, perhaps, 
too much weakened: if its principle is changed, if it is no longer 
that of submission to power, it ought to be that of submission to 
duty. It should be governed by a spirit more pure, more moral 
—that respect for the paternal will, which expresses to the child 
the will of God. 

There is, in the education of infancy, a principal idea which 
ought to predominate over all others, and serve asa rallying point 
to them. This idea is that of protection. Let the mother, (since 
in speaking of very young children, it is to her especially that | 
address myself) let the mother invest herself strongly with this 
principle, and the whole system of her conduct will be regulated 
by it. She will see the happiest proportions established between 
severity, and indulgence— between love and firmness. Without 
love, protection is not vigilant; it will not extend over the happi- 
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i ness, over all the interests of the young existence: without firm- 
i ness and the degree of severity which necessarily accompanies 
f it, it is no longer protection. That which yields, cannot serve as 
t a support , and the child wants to be supported. Not only has he 
ti need of it, but he desires it; his most constant tenderness is pur- 
if chased only at this price. If you are to him in effect like another 
, child, if you partake his passions, his continual changes, if you 
participate all his emotions, increasing them whether it be by con- 
tradiction, or by an excess of complaisance — he will be able to 
use you as a plaything, but not to be happy in your presence: he 
ltt will weep, he will mutiny, and a season of disorder and ill-humor 
| i will be connected with your idea. You have not been the pro- 
| tector of your child, you have not preserved him from that per- 
petual fluctuation of the will, which is the malady of feeble beings 
who are the sport of a feeble imagination; you have neither se- 
cured his peace, his wisdom, or his happiness— why should he 
believe you to be his mother ? 

In truth, the laws we shall impose will lead to contradictions, and 
will associate the idea of evil, with certain actions in themselves 
innocent. But at the age of which I speak, he does not yet act 
from the knowledge of good and evil. The question is not, to 
enlighten the conscience but to accustom the child to listen to its 
voice, such as it is. He has a morality derived from sympathy, 
the only one he can have. Good, with him, is to satisfy those he 
loves; evil, to be blamed by them; the poor child knows nothing 
more of either. Even if he has done nothing, he believes himself 
culpable, if he sees in the eyes of his mother the expression of 
discontent; and if he has caused real sorrow, if in a moment of 
impatience he has struck her, his repentance amounts almost to 
despair. Ona similar occasion I have seen a little child, who, 
without being threatened or even rebuked, renounced all his plays, 
and, his heart bursting with grief, went to conceal himself in an 
obscure corner, with his face turned against the wall. 

Inconstant and variatle as this sentiment is, it is, nevertheless, 
the first dawning of conscience. The desire of agreeing with his 
mother, will become in the child the love of duty, the wish to 
harmonize with God, with that which can best represent him to us 
upon earth. This sentiment may be indeed exhausted by making 
too frequent and injudicious calls upon it, in the same way that 
the body is enfeebled by want of aliment, exercise, and social 
intercourse; but this is the fate of all sentiments belonging to 
this world. All wither in inaction, as they wear out by an im- 
prudent and premature excitement. A child, in whom the germ 
of conscience which exists in him has not been cultivated, does 


not possess moral life. 
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To abstain, as Rousseau would have us, from imposing any duty 
upon the child, before he had a knowledge of the various social 
relations upon which his duties were founded, would be to dis- 
solve the most intimate and sacred of these relations. At the 
age when the young man knows exactly how to define the 
origin of family relations, and their influence upon the organiza- 
tion of society, he can almost do without his parents, and is no 
longer united to them by the tie of necessity. It would besides 
deviate from the aa path, which Rousseau intends to follow 
so closely. Nature brings the affections into play, a long time 
before reason: she does not proceed in methodical order: in her 
we can take hold of no beginning; we cannot take her by surprise 
in her creations, and she always seems but to develope. In the 
child every thing is in the germ, nothing is yet expanded: the im- 
— point is to teach him to act for himself. ‘To suppose in 

im principles, sentiments, and sometimes even knowledge which 
he has not acquired, is often the best way of communicating all 
these in education. 

In coming to the application, I shall here indicate the best 
means of obtaining early obedience. In the beginning, while 
the habits, yet passive, consist in the expectation of our actions, 
the important point for us, is uniformity of conduct. We ought to 
guard the child from surprises which shock him, and rudely break 
the course of his impressions. When the preparations for our 
designs permit him to discover them, our intention, if always ac- 
complished, will gradually become a law to him. In the same 
manner that he has ceased to oppose our projects, he will after- 
wards renounce the execution of his own, if he can with certainty 
foresee our opposition. It is, at first, actions alone which estab- 
lish our authority; for our words produce no effect on little 
children, but when they announce our conduct. ‘My dear, 
I am going to take away this knife from you,’ gradually be 
comes ‘ Lay down the knife ;’ and one is equivalent to the other. 
We ought not to prohibit what we cannot prevent, but’ we ought 
always to prevent what we have begun to prohibit. To order 
active obedience, is, as I have said, dangerous to authority; and 
even with regard to prohibitions it is useless to hope that the child 
will at first believe them permanent; he will see only the expres- 
sion of your will for the moment. In vain have you wished to 
fetter him for the future; he does not comprehend your claims. 
‘You must never climb upon the chairs,’ is to him, ‘I wish you 
not to climb upon this chair now.’ He will also disobey you a 
long time, without real rebellion, in your presence, and with 
greater inducement away from you, because he fears nothing but 
your displeasure. But when i shall have often associated the 
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idea of your disapprobation, with that of a certain act, he will at 
length abstain from performing it. And if he passes from your 
hands only into those ofa person who prevents the same things, 
by the same means as yourself, by degrees he will fee! himself 
under the dominion of a law, which will control him even in 
thought. 

It is above all necessary, when you would obtain submission, 
to beware of playfulness. This supposes equality, and as soon as 
we laugh, we may resign our authority. Sport often with your 
child — manifest to him the tenderest love — but, when once obe- 
dience is demanded, smile no longer; caress no longer; do not 
even solicit. You exercise a sacred right—and the feeling of 
this right is weakened in the soul of your child,as well as in 

ours, whenever you employ such various resources. 

Children will attempt, in a thousand ways, to accomplish their 
little projects, or to disarm your resistance. Enticement, impor- 
tunity, buffoonery, all are in turn employed by them. We often 
see them venturing a succession of contradictions, so graduated 
that we cannot find a moment to stop them. These attempts are 
owing to our feeble and undecided manner of commanding. We 
have spoken lightly, and have been lightly listened to. Before 
pronouncing any command, it is necessary that a greater serious- 
ness, something more imposing in the countenance, should an- 
nounce to the child that the mother speaks, and that the com- 
panion of his sports has disappeared. An expression of decision 
and calmness is then important. If, instead of elevating the 
voice, we suddenly depress it, we seem to address that which is 
the most closely connected with the child, his conscience. 

The following is a penal code for children of two years old, the 
observance of which might save severer measures. 

Disobedience caused by forgetfulness. Opposition to the con- 
tinuance of the act, renewing the prohibition of it amicably. 
Disobedience a little more voluntary. Assume a serious air, and 
inform the child that if he repeats it, you will deprive him of the 
means of disobeying. Disobedience entirely voluntary. Put the 
threat in execution, by making, silently, such material arrange- 
ments as shall render disobedience impossible. 

In this last case, the child ordinarily assumes ill-humor: he 
seeks to punish you : he caresses with affectation some other person; 
in short, he endeavors in every way to disoblige you. If he does 
not exceed the prescribed limits, you will take no notice of his 
intention ; but if he js decided upon rebellion; if, vexed that you 
persist in not observing his light faults, he is determined to com- 
mit greater ones; then, since all the actions of the child are repre- 
hensible, you determine to put an end to them at once. Without 
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saying a word, you take the little culprit by the hand, and with 
seriousness and firmness seat him ina chair, or, if you think 
proper, confine him in some other place. It is then curious to ob- 
serve how he mingles the bursting forth of his cries, with a secret 
triumph that he has at last succeeded in moving you. Render 
this triumph as small as possible, by preserving a perfect calm. 
This, by the way, shows the danger of anger; which if indulged, 
would give at once a bad example, and an unhallowed pleasure 
to the child. Return quietly to your occupations, and be assured 
that tears will soon cease, or change their nature: in a short time, 
there will be a faint appeal to your commiseration, and the least 
regard to it will determine the culprit to throw himself in your 
arms. ‘There will then be a moment of overflowing tears, and 
a reconciliation tender and cordial. The child will say that he 
is sorry; a word more easily obtained, and more sincerely pro- 
nounced, than a sad demand for pardon. You want the expres- 
sion of tender regret, that of a real return to good temper; you 
seek not the humiliation of your child. 

We here see how words and actions may be successively 
employed to great advantage: when they are not used‘at the same 
moment, it is easier to preserve calmness, and we “fay produce 
more of an impression. 

Scolding and vociferation frighten children more than they 
correct them, and cause more tears than true repentance. It 
should be remembered that punishments (and severe reprimands 
are the same thing,) are designed only to ameliorate the dis- 
positions of the heart; every other motive would make us repre- 
hensible; every other result would declare us ignorant and un- 
skilful. In pe Manse i the duty of protecting happiness ought not 
to yield to any but that of preserving imnocence, which is a 
condition necessary to happiness, and is of more value. 
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RECONCILIATION ADDRESSED TO —-. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


‘ But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother withoat 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment ;—therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and then rememberest that thy brother hath aughit against 
thee ; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, then come and offer thy gift.’ Matthew, v. 22,23, 24. 


Forgiveness, forgiveness, oh, ask it of him ; 
Thy spirit ’s accused, ere his eyeballs are dim, 

In the darkness of death, and he pass to the dead, 
While thou art unhouselled a curse on his head. 


Forgiveness—implore it—’t is thy brother, thine own; 
Round the same parent knee mingled childhood’s glad tone ; 
The songs of thy boyhood, the loves of thy youth, 

In concert rose up from the fountain of truth. 


From the death-bedewed lip, and the faltering tongue, 
Were the blessings of her on thy destinies flung, 
Whose peril and joy were alike at thy birth, 
Who sought for thee honors and glories of earth. 


By the things that are holy, remember that hour, 
When thy mother’s last sigh, like the wind o’er the flower, 
Was breathed forth for thee, her fond ones, her all : 

At the altar of peace, then, in unity fall. 


At morn and at eve were thy orisons given, 
In harmony pure to the Father in heaven; 

Oh, let not thy wrath, now, his favor prevent, 
For the bitterness held, let thy spirit relent. 


Approach not the altar till, meek as a child, 
Thou art to thy brother in heart reconciled ; 
Then come with thy gift and offer it there, 
And the God of thy fathers will answer thy prayer. 
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INCORPORATE FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


Female Education, once neglected, and overlooked, has in 
this enlightened age of the world, become a subject of intense 
interest to the wise and the good. The Philosopher, the 
Statesman, the Scholar, and the Divine, all unite in admitting 
its importance, and acknowledging its influence. But as yet 
nothing has been done to ensure its permanency, and to give 
it that enlarged, national character, that will place it side by 
side and upon a level with the institutions of learning, that 

reet the eye in every section of our wide-extended country, 
or the intellectual improvement of the other sex. While gov- 
ernors recommend, and Legislatures respond, to the great ben- 
efits of education in perpetuating the free and liberal institutions 
of our country, and are annually making liberal contributions 
and endowments, to extend the blessings of education far and 
wide,—all these efforts have had in view only the intellectual 
improvement of their own sex. No distinct recommendation 
or effort has been made for the special benefit of female ed- 
ucation. And while we have experienced this neglect, and 
mourned over it, we have not felt it in our hearts to charge 
this omission to a design to degrade the female mind, but to a 
habit of Jooking upon it as not adapted to high and elevated 
mental improvement, and of not properly appreciating the in- 
fluence exerted by females upon the manners, morals, religion, 
and politics of a country. And while we look, with anxious 
solicitude, upon the efforts now making, and which have been 
made by Catholics, for the endowment and support of institu- 
tions, for the enlargement of female education, we look in vain 
for a corresponding effort by Protestants, for an object so wor- 
thy the moral and intellectual age in which we live, and so es- 
sential to the spread of ‘ pure and undefiled religion.” How much 
longer, shall our beloved country, be justly subject to reproach 
for this indifference >—How long shall a claim of this high and 
commanding character, pass unnoticed, unheeded, and neglected, 
when it is considered how deeply society is concerned in the 
rectitude of female understanding ? How can we account for 
that infatuation, that neglects to provide the means of cultivating 
their minds ? 

29* 
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That females are susceptible of scientific improvement, can- 
not for amoment be doubted. Who that has read the produc- 
tions of Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Edgeworth, and 
others, can assert that females are notendowed with talents, and 
with a capability of recieving and retaining, intellectual instrnc- 
tion? Our age has produced many other bright examples of female 
excellence in a literary point of view, who have not only trod 
the paths of science, but have employed their time, their tal- 
ents and their property, in imparting to females an exalted 
moral, and intellectual tone. 

And this they have done amidst the scorn and ridicule ofthose 
who have from infancy been taught to consider females as little 
better than slaves, and to be treated as such ; and in any other 
place, I might be indulged in an attempt to do justice to one 
who will long be remembered and cherished, by thousands 
who have sat under her instruction, and listened to the winning 
sweetness of her glowing precepts. 

True it is, that males exhibit more talent now, than females ; 
but would it not be strange in the extreme, should they not ? 
Whatever difference there may be, between the moral or intel- 
lectual powers of the male and female mind, this difference aris- 
es not perhaps from any natural endowments which the one pos- 
sesses over the other, but solely and entirely, from superiority 
of education. In this respect itis a truth that cannot be denied 
that males possess every advantage which art and industry can se- 
cure to them. 

This neglect of the female mind, wil be regarded as a great 
political error when it is considered that women exert an im- 
portant influence upon the morals, religion, manners, and_poli- 
tics of a country :—‘ That season of every man’s life,’ says an 
eminent writer, ‘which is most susceptible of the strongest 
impressions, is necessarily under female -direction, and,’ he 
adds, ‘there are few instances, perhaps, in which that sex, is 
not one of the secret springs, which regulate the most import- 
ant movements of public, or private transactions. What Cato 
observes of his countrywomen is in one respect true of every 
nation under the sun ;—‘‘ The Romans,” says he, ‘‘ govern 
the world, but the women govern the Romans.”’’ 

This remark is quoted from Melmoth, and perhaps comes 
better from a gentleman than it would from a lady. 

Yet we believe, no one will dispute that the character of 
the son depends in a great measure upon the influence of the 
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mother. For this we have the testimony of many of our 
great and good men, who have traced the first source of their 
eminence and distinction to a mother’s gentle care and ad- 
monition. 

If, then, these are facts ; if females are susceptible of scien- 
tific improvement, and of high intellectual elevation; if upon 
the manner of their education, depend the morals and religion 
of future generations,—the question arises, Is it not of the 
greatest importance to the interests of society, that a proper 
tendency be given to their influence, by the assistance of a 
well-directed education ? Should not their minds be enlight- 
ened and elevated ? 

We have before us the evidence of what may be done. 
Our own city (Troy) may boast of an institution, the literary 
influence of which, is not confined to this hemisphere alone. 
Its foundress has hitherto, been unaided by legislative enact- 
ments, or national benefactions. Unremitied and indefatigable 
have been her exertions, amidst the opposition of some, and 
the ridicule of others ; and a gratitude, co-existent with the 
lives of her pupils, will be her reward. 

True it is, that many individuals have exerted themselves 
zealously, and efficiently, in patronizing, promoting, and en- 
larging the circle of its usefulness ; and, for which we, in be- 
half of its foundress, feel a grateful recollection. But indi- 
vidual effort is not enough! Legislators must unite in giving 
it their countenance, their patronage, and their fostering care. 
To them we appeal, and we hope not in vain, in behalf of an 
institution, which has imparted its blessings to us, 

Let us, then, who have been benefited by its instruction, de- 
termine, although it is not in our power to make laws for our- 
selves, to exercise, in a becoming manner, our influence over 
those who may be called to legislate for us. Let us-say to 
them, Incorporate female seminaries! Let their existence 
not depend upon individual munificence ! Put them upon the 
same basis, and give them like privileges with institutions now 
existing for the education of the other sex! Let the subject 
be made national! Let them be liberally endowed, with the 
surplus funds of national government! Mothers, urge the ne- 
cessity of this measure upon your husbands! Sisters, impor- 
tune your brothers! Lovers of your country’s liberty, sustain 
it in your legislatures !_ Ministers of the Gospel of Christ, press 
it upon your people ! 
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It will not only in a civil, but in a religious point of view, 
add another imperishable wreath to the brow of our infant 
Republic. 


A Pupit or Troy Femate Seminary. 


THE BRIDAL WREATH. 


; Oh, cast thou not away the flower, 
i That wreathed thy brow in bridal hour, 
: Though now its charms have flown ; 
| Its withering leaves can still impart 


A useful lesson to thy heart, 
In language all their own. 


They'll whisper when that heart would stray 
From duty’s path of peace away, 

Of vows that were breathed forth 
When thou didst at the altar stand, 
And yield thy willing heart and hand, 
To one who prized their worth. 


And when the bright and holy glow 
Of love’s pure fire is waxing low, 
And no hand fans the flame 
They'll waken with a thrilling power 
The memory of love’s young hour, 
And whisper peace again. 


The bridal wreath, the bridal ring, 

Oh, cherish them, they ’re sacred things, 
Until life’s latest thrill ; 

Far in its deepening twilight hours, 

My heart shall find these faded flowers 
Can breathe a fragrance still ! 


Avcustra 
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MY FRIEND’S WIFE, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF SusaN CRAWFORD. 
[ ILLUSTRATING THE SUBJECT OF FEMALE EDUCATION. | 


Susan Crawford was the youngest of three daughters of a 
most indulgent mother ; and, what sometimes happens to the 
youngest of a large family, she was the favorite both of father 
and mother. Nothing that Susan ever did, could, in their esti- 
mation, be wrong ; so blinded were they by their unreasonable 
and unfounded partiality. 

This parental partiality alone was enough to have ruined 
Susan. But unhappily this was not all. She was handsome, 
uncommonly so. Her beauty attracted attention, to an extent 
which rendered her as vain and conceited as she was self- 
willed and imprudent. Dandies and flatterers are by no means 
confined to city or town; and Susan Crawford, though bred 
among the rugged mountains of New-England, and in the 
midst of those who could handle the broom the distaff and the 
shuttle, was as totally unacquainted with either, as if she had 
spent her life in the midst of city dissipation and folly ; and her 
society was courted by a crowd of those, who, whether in city 
or country, affect to despise labor in all its forms. 

But there was one striking difference between Susan Craw- 
ford and a thorough-going fashionable of the city. The latter 
is usually educated, as it is called. By this is commonly meant 
that she has spent her life principally at schools, with the ex- 
ception of a score or two of holidays annually; that she has 
recited—not studied—in all the branches of an English educa- 
tion ; that she closed her brillzant career of a student by at- 
tending half a dozen terms at Mr. A’s. or Mr. B’s, Female In- 
stitute, where she has learned to sing, and to play on the piano, 
and acquired a smattering of French, Italian, and German. 
But Susan lived where they had neither common school, acad- 
emy or institute. It is true that they had something in the 
shape of a common school, four months in the summer and 
three in the winter ; and she was permitted to attend, if she 
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pleased: but it happened that study was seldom agreeable to 
her ; and as for confinement she could not bear that at all. 
It gave her the sick head-ache. 

It is rather difficult to say which is the more unfortunate 
being, she whose physical Ms is sacrificed to the drudgery 
of studying and reciting that which she only half understands, 
and never uses after she once ascends the hymeneal altar, or 
she who has a good consitution of body, but no mind or soul 
to inhabit it—who is like a good ship, without rudder, com- 
pass, or helmsman, and left to the mercy of the waves. 

But Susan had no choice. She was left to the control of 
circumstances, education, habit,—and whatever else almost 
you please to imagine,—anything but the counsels of wise, dis- 
creei, and virtuous parents, and teachers, and compan- 
ions. She was just as much surrounded by courtiers and 
base flatterers, in her own little sphere, as those sitting on 
human thrones, whom we sometimes call monarchs. When 
I say she had nota choice in regard to her character, I do 
not mean to degrade her into a mere machine. She was an 
agent undoubtedly ; and a free one, as God intended she 
should be. But I mean that she had no such power of choice 
as to be both able and willing to select and throw around her- 
self those virtuous and holy and heavenly influences which in 
the present attitude of human affairs, can alone preserve 
woman from being either a mere city doll, or‘a gross country 
animal. 

I have more than intimated that she was something of the 
coquette. What else could have been expected ? She was 
es to be all this, and much more, as we shall see in the 
sequel. 

hough surrounded by a large train of admirers—professedly 
so—many of whom sought her hand, or rather her face and her 
property, for she was rich in anticipation—she never for six 
ong years thought for one hour seriously of marriage. Oh, 
no. Domestic life, to her would have been downright slavery. 
She would almost as soon have been a galley-slave, as the 
wife or the mother. 

But pride must fall, and beauty must decay. The more 
gaudy the summer flower, the more ephemeral, oftentimes, its 
existence. Susan’s beauty was passing away. Her admirers 
and her flatterers were at the same time, one by one, leaving 
her. She knew it.—Her mother knew it ;—and.if the know- 
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ledge did not sink deep into her father’s ears too, it was only 
because his mind was too intensely occupied with making 
money. 

But now came the trial. Just in proportion as the ranks of 
Susan’s admirers became thin, just in the same proportion did 
the affection of the mother diminish. This was surprising to 
Susan. ‘Till now she had never before dreamed that the heart 
of a fond and indulgent mother could be alienated, even under 
the most adverse circumstances. Had reason been an attri- 
bute in her character, ber conclusions would have been the re- 
verse. As others forsook her, she would have expected a 
mother’s fondness and tenderness to increase. 

It is true her mother never said in her presence, in just so 
many words, ‘[ am seriously afraid, dear husband, that our 
Susan will never get married ;’ or, ‘ I fear, that, after all our 
hopes and expectations, our daughter will die an old maid.’ 
Nor need she do this. Her countenance—her tones of voice 
—her manners, told the whole story, beyond the possibility 
of mistake or misapprebension. And told it, too, in terms 
which reached the heart of the daughter ; for, wholly animal as 
she was, she was not wholly destitute of sensibility. 

What was to be done ? Home was ceasing to be a place 
of happiness ; friends were slipping away ; beauty was de- 
parting ; life was wasting, and heaven—ah, that was not 
yet thought of. The fear of death and the grave, had, indeed, 
in some sad gloomy moments flitted across her mind, but the 
hope of heaven, as heaven, was to her bosom an utter stranger. 
Nor was this surprising, when it was considered by whom she 
had hitherto been surounded. 

Among the few who still continued their visits to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s was James Barton, a young friend of my own. He was 
the eldest son of a thriving farmer, a few miles distant, and was 
in pursuit, not of a companion, not of a friend, not of a help 
meet mentally or morally, but of a fortune. Susan’s antici- 
pated cash and acres were a sufficient motive to him to per- 
severe somewhat longer than many of the others. Susan 
cared nothing about him; she merely retained his society be- 
cause she could do no better, or for the same reason that 
drowning men catch at straws. 

The thought, however, struck her one day—May it not be 
well for me to listen to young Barton’s proposals? He is 
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am going down, evidently. This may be the last opportunity. 
I am half disposed to strike. Surely I could spend life very 
comfortably with as gay a young fellow as James Barton. 

In short, it was not long before a bargain was struck, and 
Miss Crawford became a loving wife, and wrote her name Mrs. 
Barton. More than this, she gained at the same time another 
friend ; she brought back to her wonted affection her good old 
mother. 

I have made one misrepresentation. I have intimated that 
this loving couple were married; and so it was, according to 
the laws of the land, in which they at that time resided. But 
it was merely the marriage of two animals. There was no 
mental or moral union. Such marriages may be celebrated on 
earth among those of the brutes that perish ; but they cannot 
be registered on high. Heaven knows of no matrimony but 
that which includes a union of mind and soul. A young man 
of twenty-two, who knows nothing but to labor like a team- 
horse three or four days in a week, and boast of it the rest of 
the time ; whose only pleasures are in eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, and the like, may join his hand to a female of twenty-one, 
who knows nothing but to dress, prate, and perhaps sing a 
little : but this is not marriage ; it is a desecration, if not a 
profanation of a rite so sacred, to call it so. Again, I say, that 
if mind and heart be not there, such a union is not registered 
in the courts of heaven, however legal may be the celebration 
below. 

My friend and his wife, in other words, Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton,—snatched from the horrors of dying in celibacy—were re- 
moved into their own family mansion. It was a small but neat 
dwelling, and had there been aught of intellect or affection to 
preside, there might have been the abode of much peace, joy, 
‘owe d and happiness. It might have awakened emotions, en- 

indled affections, and developed traits of character, that 
angels themselves would not have despised, nor Heaven itself 
disegarded. But what was there in solitude, and especially in 
the absence of a husband whom she did not love when he was at 
home, that could occupy or interest my friend’s wife ? Would 
the duties of the kitchen and the parlor amuse and gratify her 
who had never before been called except momentarily to either ? 
As for hired help in those days, and under those circumstances, 
it was out of fashion. 
There was one way, however, of procuring it. Along with 
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the tediousness of the lingering hours came headache and nau- 
sea and many bad feelings, and Mrs. B. must have a < girl.’ 
No wonder she was sick. Who would not be sick when life 
became an intolerable burden ?—But now that she was sick, 
she must not only have a girl, but the doctor. 

But the more she took medicine, the worse she grew. Nor 
did maternal duties, when these became indispensable, mend 
the matter very much. She became not indeed bedridden, 
exactly,—but what was little better, peevish, diseased in body 
and mind, unkind to her husband, and it was even believed 
disloyal. The poor man made the best he could of a bad 
bargain ; for though he had neither religion nor philosophy— 
hardly reason—to console him, he had no small share of the 
milk of human kindness. He bore with her for a long period, 
labored like a slave to sustain himself, maintain his family, pay 
for help and physician’s bills, and keep himself, in a pecuniary 
view, above water. Perhaps the beauty of my friend’s wife 
which, when the absence of frowns rendered it visible was by 
no means as yet impaired, but rather increased, contributed to 
keep up courage; for beauty is by no means powerless, es- 
pecially with those who value nothing which is much more im- 
portant. 

A continual dropping, however, will wear away a rock ; and 
my friend’s temper became at length, greatly altered for the 
worse. He began, at length, to return ‘evil for evil,’ and 
‘railing for railing.’ Nor were they either of them untaught in 
the school of profanity. Seasons of forgetfulness and even of 
crimination, now became quite frequent. My friend grew as 
abusive and as blameable, almost, as his wife. 

Thus for several years, existence—not life—went on. 
Meanwhile the family had increased to five persons, among 
whom were two sons and a daughter. So far were the latter 
from proving so many bonds of union and pledges of peace, 
they proved, along with some peculiar attendant circumstances, 
only a source of still greater, and more to be lamented discord. 
Poverty now rendered the husband unable, at all times, to af- 
ford the domestic aid which had come to be almost indispen- 
sable ; and household duties, even those which cleanliness 
demanded, were overlooked. There was neither order, 
nor peace, nor health, nor comfort. In short, the little 
mansion, though at first a place of comparative peace, and 
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elevated a little above the surface of the earth, became a pretty 
apt miniature of some of the nether regions. 

Time, however, which modifies all things, and renders even 
those circumstances which we cannot escape, though ever so 
painful at first, in the end tolerable, had some effect to mitigate 
suffering, and render more endurable those bickerings and 
jealousies and recriminations, which, to most persons would 
make life a complete lake of torment. Had there been any 
mental cultivation on either side, or any religious principle, 
had there even been any taste for reading the most common or 
objectionable books,—these might have afforded a little respite 
from woe. Sick of fretting at what it could not alter, the 
mind might have fled, now and then, for solace to a book, a 
newspaper, or even a novel.—This would seem to decide in 
the affirmative the question whether our fashionable female 
education is, or is not, on the whole, a public benefit. 

I have spoken as if there were an utter destitution of reli- 
gious principle, as well as of intellectual cultivation ; and so 
it was. Not that there was any want of profession : my friend, 
indeed, made no pretension to sanctity ; but his wife did not 
hesitate, when circumstances would permit, to kneel at the 
altar, and, with apparent devoutness, receive the emblems of 
the body and blood of the Saviour. But of what avail was 
this to a mind that received no distinct impressions by it, 
nor was ever excited thereby to one lasting virtuous resolution ? 
What, indeed, but to harden what it did not soften, and turn 
away from the Gospel, rather than allure towards it a surround- 
ing but hawk-eyed concourse of silent but not unthinking spec- 
tators ? 

it is not always difficult to perceive in what manner the sins 
of parents are ‘visited upon children,’ especially of the first 
‘generation.” In my friend’s family, at least, all was clear. 
If the children were fretful or vindictive, there was an obvious 
cause for it. If they answered each other harshly, and were 
even sometimes saucy to their parents; if they were on oc- 
casions quarrelsome and turbulent, there was a cause. If, in 
one word, they were scarcely able to walk, before they were 
nearly as unmanageable as young wild colts, it could all be 
traced to a certain origin. 

The source of all their misconduct, or nearly all, was the 
mother. The father was seldom much at home during their 
waking hours, or if he was, neither his example nor counsel 
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nor commands had much influence ; for they were all frequent- 
ly thwarted by the ignorance or intentional obstinacy of the 
mother. It often seemed to be a sufficient reason why she 
should oppose a command, or measure, or plan, that it came 
from her husband. If he attempted in any way to correct 
them, she was sure to take their part; if he frowned, she 
scolded ; if he cursed, in his impatience, she raved and per- 
haps uttered oaths. 7 

She used, it is true, sometimes to complain that her children 
behaved no better, and wonder at the cause ; saying that no- 
body in the neighborhood took more pains to inake a family 
do well than she. But if any one joined her, and admitted 
that her children were ill-behaved, she would fall into a rage at 
once and declare that there were no better children to be found 
in the whole neighborhood. 

Faulty as her discipline was in every respect,—if entitled to 
the name of discipline,—in no one thing did she err so much, 
as in regard to consistency. She never pursued a steady plan 
for three days together. If she promised, she never fulfilled ; 
if she threatened, she never executed. What was represented 
—in speaking to the children—as a heinous offence on one day, 
the next day she would laugh at; and what they had usually 
supposed, from her general demeanor was innocent, would, 
sometimes, of a sudden, enrage her; and she would beat them 
with violence. After she had punished them, she would begin 
to relent, and perhaps cry like a child over them. 

Now such conduct in a mother would soon effect the ruin of 
the best children in the world. Perfection is not, indeed, to 
be expected in a mother ; but there is a degree of consistency 
absolutely indispensable to the development and formation of 
anything like a consistently virtuous character. More than this, 
there must be some good degree of harmony and co-operation 
between the two parents. The father and mother who ex- 
pect anything from children, without acting in concert, are 
either grossly ignorant, or else destitute of any sound common 
sense. 

Some of Mr. Barton’s children were now old enough to go 
t school. James, the eldest, was in his sixth year; and 
Peter was nearly four. ‘The school-house was about half a 
mile distant, and the walking usually fine. For some months 
before the school was opened, they had been told, from day to 
day, that at such a time they had ‘ got to go to school.’ Some- 
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times it was spoken of as a punishment ; sometimes as a matter 
of business ; sometimes as aconvenience to Mrs. B. ; but never 
for once as a favor :—oh no !—The children were thus led to 
dread the school-house, and to associate the most unpleasant 
ideas with everything pertaining to it, long before their feet 
ever passed its threshold. 

When the Monday morning came on which the school was 
to be opened James and Peter were ordered to be on the 
march. James was half willing to go, but Peter rebelled 
stoutly. I will go with them, said the father. Suill Peter held 
back : his head ached, he said! ‘ Let him stay at home to day,’ 
said his mother, ‘to-morrow he shall go.” ‘ He must go to- 
day,’ said his father, ‘ his head will soon stop aching. I know 
where the shoe pinches.’ ‘No,’ said the mother, loudly, ‘ he 
may stay at home to-day ;’ and James now began to cry about 
it. Three against one were too many; and the poor father 
gave up to his wife and children, and went muttering away to 
his work. 

The next morning the same farce was to be acted over 
again ; at least so it appeared. However, my friend’s wife had 
contrived to bribe them by some sugar toys, and they succeed- 
ed in getting them to the school-room. ‘The day passed off 
without any striking occurrence, except that James was charged 
once or twice with pinching the boy that sat next to him, under 
the pretence that he crowded him. But the next morning, 
James, who thought he had learned, by this time, how to get 
sugar toys when he wanted them, complained of the head-ache 
in his turn, and as little Peter could not go alone, he expected 
his mother would bribe him again. _But—poor woman she had 
no more sugar toys; so they both staid at home, and went 
without their sugar toys. 

During the first week they went to school two days, and 
remained at home four. On Monday of the second week, by 
dint of false promises the mother succeeded in getting them off 
quite cheerfully. But to-day, poor innocent James was fer- 
uled for pinching Alexander. Now came the tug of war ;—a 
species of war, too, of the most unhappy kind ; between a 
misguided mother and a faithful, impartial teacher. My friend’s 
wife was sure that Alexander told a falsehood ; for her dear 
James was never known to tell a lie in his whole life. She 
could bring a dozen of the neighbors, she said, if necessa- 
ry, who would testify to his extraordinary character for 
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veracity. The teacher attempted to reason the case with her, 
but all to no purpose. She was right, and James was innocent ; 
and the teacher had punished her dear James in the most bar- 
barous manner, for just nothing at all, but a lie told by Alex- 
ander ; who by the way had the marks of James’s fingers on 
him, in four or five different places. By, Pre, 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO FEMALE EXERTION. 


“Our mechanics’ institutions are giving daily evidence that the 
trades, which have been looked down upon with so much aris- 
tocratic contempt, are consistent with poetic feeling and philosophic 
thoughts. 

* But the animating principle which has awakened the spirit of the 
working man, must be brought to bear upon the women of all classes. 
If a tailor now not only finds, but proves that he has a “soul 
above buttons,” in like manner must women find and prove that 
they were not created to feel and think at second hand, and hardly 
that; that the tie which unites them to men does not merge them in 
their husbands, but that it is for women, as equally indispensable 
and essential co-agents in the work of human progression, to origi- 
nate high thoughts and views, to advance useful and independent 
objects, and that the feelings of wife, mother, daughter and sister 
may co-exist with those of the philosopher, philanthropist and 
patriot.” [London Monthly Repository. ] 


Rewarp or TALENT AND Inpustry. Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Caroline Herschel have been elected members of the London Astro- 
nomical Society. 


A GeNEROous pEED. Hon. Theodore Lyman, of Waltham, has 
lately given a donation of $500 to the “‘ Ladies’Seamen’Aid Society ” 
of Boston. We intend to give some information respecting this so- 
ciety in our next. 


Tue Ducness or Beaurort. When titles and dignities add 
weight to the example of benevolence, then these distinctions are 
worthy to be noted. The titled Lady, whose name we give, is 
President of the “London Society for promoting female education 
in China, India and the East ;” auxiliary to the efforts of the Mis- 
sionary Societies in Eastern Asia. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hevon's PirGrimaGe To JERusaALEM: a Picture or Jupaism, In THE 
CENTURY WHICH PRECEDED THE ADVENT OF ouR Saviour. Translated 
from the German of Frederick Strauss. Revised and abridged by Baron 
Stow, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Boston. Published by 
Wm. D. Ticknor. pp. 298. 


Seldom has it been our good fortune to meet with a work of fiction de- 
voted expressly to religious and moral subjects, which we could sincerely 
approve of. Though the tone might be truly pious, yet so much impossible 
goodness would be introduced, that the effort, on the mind of those readers 
who adopted the representations as examples of imitation, would most cer- 
tainly be injurious; usually, however, the piety of these mora! fictions is 
only amawkish sentimentality, and the Christian who reads them with the 
hope of real improvement in mind or feelings, will be disappointed. Well 
for such if the loss of time is the only injurious consequence. But we were 
intending to speak of the book before us, which, we are glad to say, is lia- 
ble to no such objection. Its design is to exhibit a purely historical picture 
of the Jewish people, such as their peculiar laws and institutions had in- 
duced ; and, blended with this picture, the religion which God gave to Mo- 
ses is shown in its power and beauty, with all the fascinations which 
prophecy, poetry, and the pomp of the ceremonial law threw around it. 
The glowing reality with which the rites and observances of the Jewish 
ritual are here brought before us, cannot fail of rendering the holy Scrip- 
tures more interesting, because better understood. The scattered incidents 
and local descriptions found in the Bible and other ancient histories are 
here wrought into a distinct and vivid picture, which brings to the mind 
aconviction atsuch a wonderful civil and religious polity must have been 
of divine appointment. The story is simply this—Helon is a young Jew, 
born and brought up at Aiexandria, who becomes zealous to obey the whole 
law, and sets out, with his uncle, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They are 
accompanied, during the first stages of their journey, by’a young and lively 
Greek, who has formerly been the intimate friend of Helon, and whom he 
still loves : though abhorring, in the spirit of a zealous Jew, the philosophy 
of the Greek, he dreads his influence. Myron, however, proves himself a 
very agreeable travelling companion, and to him the good old uncle relates 
the ancient history and glory of Israel. There is something wonderfully sub- 
lime and affecting in these reminiscences of the aged Israelite, as he looks 
back through the long vista of ages, and claims Abraham as his father, and 
the Lord God as the law-giver of his nation, and Solomon as its mighty 
monarch ; then, in his soul-subdued pathos, he laments the sins and rebel- 
lions of the people, which had caused them to be driven out from the holy 
land, and dispersed among the heathen. We will ‘ quote his remarks re- 
specting the ’’ departure of the Israelites from Egypt, as the splendid picture 
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exhibited in this city, makes that event one of particular interest to our 
readers. 


‘It seems then that we are at least on the skirts of that fruitful district 
of pasturage, in which the children of Abraham sojourned, and where they 

rew from a family toa people. Thou hast already heard, Myron, that 
our father Jacob came down to Egypt, with seventy persons, to his son 
Joseph, who had preserved the land of Pharaoh, by his wise precautions, 
from the miseries of famine ; that two hundred and fifteen years after Ja- 
cob went down into Egypt, and four hundred and thirty years after Abra- 
ham left his native country at God’s command, six hundred and three 
thousand five hundred and fifty fighting men of the Israelites quitted 
Egypt, without reckoning the twenty-two thousand Levites, or the women 
and children. During these four hundred and thirty years Israel grew 
into a nation. 

“In order that the promise of Jehovah, ‘ that all nations should be blessed 
in Abraham,’ might be accomplishec. it may easily be conceived that it 
was necessary that Abraham should become a people. But there was no 
country where it could have been accomplished in so short a time as in 
this. Canaan was already fully peopled, but in Goshen there was am- 
v0 room for them to increase and spread. The Canaanites would not have 
ooked on quietly for so many years, and have witnessed their increase ; 
whereas the Egyptians would feel themselves bound by gratitude to Joseph, 
at least during the first century after his death, to abstain from any injury 
towards his nation. Nowhere else could Israel have been kept so free from 
mixture with other nations, as in the neighborhood of the Egyptians, whose 
religion inspired them with a horror of pastoral tribes. The land was at 
the same time fruitful, and facilitated the existence of numerous families. 
Finally, Egypt already possessed a civil polity more perfect than existed at 
that time in any other country; and though no human means were neces- 
sary to form a lawgiver for Israel, yet by constantly observing a people 
living under a constitution which regulated the rights and duties of even 
the lowest of the people, the Israelites were prepared to value and receive 
a similar constitution themselves. 

“ When therefore Israel had become a numerous people, and began to 
feel the want of a system of laws, Divine Providence so arranged circum- 
stances, as to awaken in them a longing for freedom and for the promised 
land. The Pharaohs inhumanly oppressed them, and made their lives bit- 
ter to them, by labor in brick and tile, and in all manner of service in the 
field. At length it was even given in command to the midwives to kill all 
the male infants. This was indeed, in one point of view, only a just pun- 
ment for the guilt of Israel, in worshipping the sacred animals of the E- 
gyptians, and leaving the service of the true God: bnt as calamity, by 
the wise ordinance oi Jehovah, serves at once for punishment and deliver- 
ance, the cruelty of the Egyptians proved the means of Israel’s deliverance 
and exaltation. 

‘¢ God raised up Moses, and lai? hisspiritupon him. After the command 
of Pharaoh for the murder of the male infants, he was exposed by his pa- 
rents among the reeds of the Nile, and rescued in a wonderful manner by 
the king’s own daughter. At the royal court, where he was brought up, 
he became acquainted with all the wisdom of the Egyptains. When forty 
years of age, hurried away by sympathy for his suffering countrymen, whom 
even at Pharaoh’s court he had not forgotten, he slew an Egyptain who 
was committing an outrage upon an Israelite, and was compelled to flee. 
He took refuge in the wilderness, and by a pastoral life of forty years 
formed his mind in solitude and amidst the sublimities of nature, where 
only a faint remembrance of the world remained to him, and thoughts of 
God filled his soul. Here God appeared to him in mount Horeb, in a bush 
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that burned with fire and yet was not consumed, and called him to be Isra- 
el’s leader and deliverer. 

‘* His apprehension of his own unworthiness was removed, and the Lord 
made known his name unto him—I witt BE THAT | wit BE. He began the 
great work, and at the first step had to contend with the unsteadiness of Isra- 
el, which, during the remaining forty years of his life, occasioned him no less 
trouble than the assaults of their enemies. Pharaoh refused to Jet the peo- 
ple go, and nine plagues in succession, which Jehovah denounced by Mo- 
ses, and then brought upon the land, were able only for a time to over- 
come Israel's fickleness and Pharaoh's obstancy. At last the tenth, was 
inflicted, and on the fourteenth of the month Nisan, Israel, with their wives 
and their children, and all their possessions, came out from the house of 
bondage in Egypt, and passed through the Red Sea,in which the Egyptians, 
following them, were drowned. This is, of all the events in the history of 
our nation, the most important, from its connexion with the giving of the 
law which immediately followed. We keep the feast of the Passover in 
remembrance of this event.’’ pp. 38, 39. 

Helon reached Jerusalem in safety, attended the feast of the Passover ; 


became a priest, and married a priest’s daughter of Jericho. The scenes in 
which he was engaged all appear to fall naturally in the order of his pur- 
suits; yet these are so skilfully arranged as to include descriptions of all 
the principal religious ceremonies of the Jews, their customs and manners, 
the chief cities, and scenery of the country, and many of their traditions 
and sectarian opinions. The work is valuable to the Christian scholar, and 
to the lovers of the beautiful in descriptive narration. The style is pure, 
and elevated, without, however, much of that glowing warmth, that pro- 
fusion of imagery, which characterizes the oriental nations. We feel that 
the work is a fiction in its style. The German writer might learn every 
minutial of Jewish custom and character, and delineate them truly ; but 
the gorgeous imagery of Eastern eloquence he could not imitate. The oc- | 
casional introduction of portions of the sublime poetry of the inspired writers 
contrasts strikingly with the real prose of the narrative. Much praise is 
due to the American Editor, who has judiciously prepared this edition. 
Mr. Stow has rendered a good service to the cause of truth, by thus 
making Scripture history accessible ; the work may now be placed in our 
Sabbath School libraries: it will form one of the most interesting studies of 
the pupils to trace out the references and commit the portions of Scripture 
thus noted to memory. In this way, a connected histery of the Jewish 
people may be impressed on the young mind; and then the promise and 
the fulfilment in the history of our Saviour may be shown, in a manner 
which will make a lasting impression. Our novel-loving readers may be 
assured, that though this is a grave fiction, it is a most intensely interest- 
ing one. The character of Sulamith, the heroine, is a model of female love- 
liness and dignity. The scene before the elders, when she drank the “ wa- 
ters of jealousy,” is, in all its circumstances, most terribly thrilling, and 
her character shines out with a pure, angelic majesty, superior even to 
that wonderful picture of Scott—Rebecca before the Templer. We must 
premise that Helon had, in a fit of hasty jealousy, accused his young wife 
of incontinency, before the elders. 
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“‘ The morning, the fearful merning came! After the usual sacrifice, the 
Sanhedrim assembled in the hall Gazith. All its seventy-one members were 
present, the high-priest, the elders, and the Levites sitting in a semicircle. 
Sulamith was led through the mu'titude that filled the courts, and placed 
before the tribunal. The assessors of the court of Jericho then laid the 
matter before the Sanhedrim, and Selumiel and Helon confirmed their 
statement. The father and husband were commanded to. withdraw, and 
Sulamith, in her mourning garments, remained standing alone, in the 
midst of the judges. 

** They addressed her at first in a friendly tone, and endeavored to bring 
her to confession, alleging grounds of excuse from her youth and her hus- 
band’s own culpability. ‘ Tecgines” said one of the Sanhedrim, ‘ glorify 
the great name of God, and do not allow that his sacred name should be 
washed with water and blotted out.’ At other times they assumed an an- 
gry tone, blamed her silence, which they interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, and bade her beware that she did not by her obstinacy plunge herself 
into an untimely death. Sulamith adhered to her denial, and, as they often 
urged her to confession, replied, ‘1 aminnocent and falsely accused. Put 
me to what test ye will, but ask of me no other confession than this, that 
I am innocent.’ 

** The Sanhedrim, convinced by her noble firmness, ceased to importune 
her, and decreed that she should drink the water of jealousy, and take the 
oath of purgation. ‘Daughter,’ said one of them, ‘if thou art innocent, 
put thy trust in Jehovah, and drink boldly. [t is with the bitter water as with 
poison, which laid upon a wounded part produces death, but has no effect 
when the flesh is sound ’ 

** She was led from the hall Gazith to the gate of Nicanor, not however by 
the direct road, but by a long circuit, that she might still have time to re- 
flect and toconfess. The crowd formed a lane through which she had to 
pass, not cnly exposed to their gaze, but plucked scornfully by the arms, 
enduring their taunts and blows. Only here and there some one of more 
generous disposition, struck with her free and noble carriage, exclaimed, 
‘The water of jealousy cannot injure thee; thou mayest drink it without 
fear.’ At length they reached the gate of Nicanor opposite to the sanctu- 
ary, and the priest who had been appointed for the purpose, began the ap- 

alling ceremonies of the oath of purgation. Laying hold of her garments, 
he rent them from the top of the neck to the breast with expressions of 
horror, tore the veil from her head, and threw her turban on the ground, 
He dishevelled her braided hair and let it floatuponthe wind, and then 
turning his face from her, said, ‘Thou hast forsaken the manner of the 
daughters of Israel, who cover their heads, and hast followed the manners 
of the heathen, who go with their heads uncovered.’ 

“ The men spat on the ground before her ; the women uttered cries of ab- 
horrence, and a deep murmur of wo! wo! ran from rank to rank among 
the people, which even the unconcerned spectator could not hear without 
shuddering. Helon stood with averted head, and stupified with horror. 
Selumiel wept aloud. 

“The priest threw all the rest of Sulamith’s ornaments, her necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets, to the ground, and girded her rent garments over her bo- 
som with a strip of bark. The more ignominous the outrages to which she 
was subject, the more striking appeared the contrast of her dignified air 
and demeanor. The husband was compelled to reach to the priests the 
offering of jealousy, consisting of a tenth part of an ephah of meal, ina 
basket of osier. The meal was of barley, the meanest grain, neither oil 
nor incense was mingled with it. [elon could not bear to look, but reach- 
ed it to the priest with averted head, lest his eyes should encounter those 
of Sulamith. 
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“ The priest took an earthen vessel that had never been used, filled it with 
water from the laver beside the altar of burnt-offering,and carrying it into 
the holy place put into it some of the dust of the floor. When he returned, 
he exhorted her once more to reflect what she was about to do, and if she 
were guilty not to drink, but to confess her sin. The accused replied dis- 
tinctly al Gey. ‘lam innocent.’ Again the deep murmur of wo! we! 
spread along the shuddering multitude, who thronged the temple courts. 

** The priest then with an elevated and solemn voice said, ‘If thou art 
innocent, and hast not gone aside‘ to uncleanness with another, instead 
of thy husband, be thou free from the curse of this bitter water, and let it 
not harm thee. But if thou hast gone aside to another and hast been de- 
filed, then may Jehovah make thee a curse among thy people, and bring on 
thee all the curses which are written in his law.’* 

 Sulamith, thus adjured, answered firmly, supported by the power of God, 
‘Amen, Amen.’ And the murmurof wo! wo! rolled deeper and more aw- 
fully along the ranks of men and women. 

“ The pries tnow wrote the curses on a roll. Helon took the barley meal 
from the basket, placed it in a sacred vessel, and gave it into his wife’s 
hands. Her look met his and pierced him to the heart, and, roused from 
the stupor in which he had been sunk during the preceding part of the 
ceremonial, he made his way through the people, and rushed down 
from the temple-lill A pause of a few moments ensued, and the priest, 
laying his hand under the hand of Sulamith, waved the offering of jeal- 
ousy in the customary form before Jehovah, and then took it from her, 
carried it to the altar of burnt-offering, and, ascending it, mixed the meal 
with salt, and burnt it in the fire. He then descended again to the gate of 
Nicanor, took the roll, and washed the writing with the water in which the 
dust of the sanctuary had been mixed. The assembled crowd stood in 
deep and breathless attention. The priest reached to Sulamith the vessel 
which contained the water of cursing: she took it, lifted her eyes towards 
the holy of holies, and drank it off. There was a stillness as of death 
amongst all who stood around, asif they were conscious of the presence of 
Jehovah, to clear the innocent or punish the guilty. 

“Sulamith stood in the midst of the people, firm, and with her looks fixed 
on the holy of holies: all eyes were directed towards her, and watched 
what would be the effect of the draught. But when they saw that she was 
unharmed by it, and that God had justified her from the accusations of her 
enemies, they burst into a ery of joy, and Halleiujah resounded from the 
temple to the city. Selumiel rushed to his daughter, and folded her in his 
— arms. With shouts of triumph and exclamations, ‘ Blessed be 

ehovah, she is innocent!’ they accompanied her into the inner court of 
the temple, where the priest formally pronounced her acquittal. Throngin 
around her, all offered her their congratulations. Her hair was braide 
anew, her turban, her veil, her jewels were restored to her, and the dark 
rments of mourning exchanged for festal attire. Sulamith descended 
rom the temple with modest and downcast looks. Iddo, who had heard 
the shouts of joy and had rightly interpreted them, opened his gates and 
received her. The people who had accompanied her remained long as- 
sembled on the open place before the Water-gate.” pp. 270—273. 


Tue Tour on THE Prairies, by the Author of the Sketch Book. Phila- 
delphia: Carey, Lea & Carey. 
Irving—he is an alchymist, transmuting whatever metal he touches into 
pure gold, or leaving in each page the impress of his own transcendent 
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genius and intellect, He is a painter, and his pictures all wear the gorge- 
ous and bright hues of his own heart, all ‘stand out” beautifully and 
distinctly, all are true to nature. He isa poet in his every thought and 
feeling—nature’s moral poet, revelling in wild scenery and blue sky, loving 
each bird and flower, “ each streamlet and each hill ’’—and he isan Amer- 
ican—oh, are we not proud that such a “ bright and shining light” is our 
own ?—that he is “ heart and soul’’ among us—that he is at home in the 
‘home of his heart,’’ and glad and happy? He says in his introduction, in 
speaking of love of home and country, (and a gem of an introduction it is, ) 
*‘T make no boast of patriotism; I can only say that as far as it goes, it is 
no blind attachment. I have sojourned in various countries; have been 
treated in them above my deserts ; and the remembrance of them is grate- 
ful and pleasant to me. I have seen what is brightest and best in foreign 
lands, and have found in every nation enough to love and honor ; yet with 
all these recollections living in my imagination and kindling in my heart, 
I look round with delightful exultation upon my native land, and feel that 
after all my rambling about the world, I can be happiest at home.” 

Oh, for the reality of a free-forest life—or a Tour on the Prairies !—To ride 
days and weeks on a wild fiery horse—to dash into Savage life, ‘‘ and bold- 
ly’ scour the hunting grounds,—there is rapture in the very thought—and 
what would not be the reality! Then there are the Tourists of the Prairies, 
the young Count in all the ardor of his youth, and the little Frenchman 
Tonish, so very French, are both rich characters and drawn to the life ; 
In fact you follow them all with a heart-felt interest over grand prairies, 
track the buffalo, hunt the elk, and ‘ chase the wild deer,’ and even seek 
the tiny busy bee—and those horses, those wild, beautiful, graceful ani- 
mals, whose heart, does not beat quicker when reading of them? who does 
not sigh to own one of them ? “ My kingdom for a horse !” and it must be 
fleet and fearless, “of beautiful form and most generous qualities,” just 
like that one of Irving’s, like that one he loved, and that loved him. 

Our reading friends, will you not read this *‘ Tour on the Prairies ?’’ It 
is indeed a finely written and natural book, and independent of that, it isa 
work of our own American Irving. A. 


Lerrers To ADA, FROM HER BroruHeEer-IN-LAw, by the Author of * Father 
Rowland,” ‘ Pleasures of Religion,’ &c. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 


We notice the above work, merely to remark that itis a vindication of the 
Roman Catholic faith; written, it would seem, by a thorough, and insinu- 
ating papist. It is designed for the young, and as it is a very pretty, read- 
able looking book, those who are purchasing Juvenile Libraries, may be 
tempted to take it; the name of the Publishers would seem a guarantee 
for its usefulness. Probably however, there are Protestant parents who 
would not wish to place this book in the hands of their children, if they 
understood its character and design. 
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ProeressivE EpUCATION, COMMENCING WITH THE INFANT: BY MADAME 
Neckar pe Saussure. ‘TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH 
NOTES ANT ADDITIONS, By Mrs. WiLLaRp AND Mrs. Puetrs. Boston, 
W. D. Ticknor, 1835. 

We have placed in our pages an extract from this forthcoming work 
which will, in some degree, show its character. We think ita work of 
uncommon merit, rich in original thoughts, and calculated to be extensive- 
ly useful in the process of domestic education. It will be out in a short 
time. 


Wits’ Poems.’ We are glad to learn that there has already been a 
demand for a Second edition of the Poems of our gifted countryman, late- 
ly published in London. We hope the volume will soon appear in America. 

Tue Deparrore or THE 'SRAELIrES: This splendid picture has depart- 
ed, but we understand its place is soon to be filled by another as splendid. 
Tue Feast or Betsuazzar is the subject of the next, if the design is as 
perfect and the effect as striking as the first it will be well worth the atten- 
tion of the community. These grand and beautiful illustrations of sacred 
History are deserving of high praise. 

Cartoons or RAFFAELLE. RevuBpeN’s GREAT PicTURE OF THE Cru- 
eirtction: This is another wonderful exhibition, now open in Boston. 
The Tarestrres are a curiosity, and though the coloring has, undoubtedly, 
lost much of its brilliancy, yet the designs, and the spirited and life-like 
attitude of the figures will excite admiration. Then the Picrurre—it is a 
most astonishing production! The awful scene of the Saviour’s death is 
portrayed in a manner which no words can describe. Horror, awe, pity, 
sorrow, these emotions fill the soul of the beholder. It is almost too 
dreadful ! and then the thought, ‘ He died that we might live.’ 

Atruentum Gatiery. The ninth annual exhibition was opened the 
first of this month. In some respects it surpasses any previous display. 
The four splendid paintings, by Panini, will always make the Gallery at- 
tractive. Some other pieces, by the old masters, are very fine, but there is 
one admitted which is a disgrace to the Atheneum. We allude to the 
‘Venus’ No. 135. Such a licentious exhibition is an outrage on public 
taste ; and how can the guardians of public moralsallow it to remain, while 
they prosecute the venders of indecent prints? There are several other objec- 
tionable pictures, but-none so offensive, so shameless. Our own artists 
have furnished many valuable specimens of their genius, and if the Galle- 
ry, by removal of its indecencies, is rendered a fitting place fora lady to 
visit, we snall next month, give some account of the pictures. 

Next Montu, will appear “ Reminiscenies of Youth,’ by Wm. J. E. 
Locke,—‘ Our ancestors,—‘ Marriage of Madame Roland,’ ‘The Poet's 
Death Song,’ ‘ No Time to Pray,’— We have a number of articles on hand 
which we have not had time to examine. ‘The Dying Polander’ will be 
inserted when we have room, 
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